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“Aha! You wish to insult me!” cried Dean, shaking his fist in the face of the boy's defender. 
The young broker knocked his arm aside, sprang at him, and struck him a ; 
heavy blow in the mouth, knocking him down. ; 
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Bulling the Market 


OR, 


The Messenger Who Worked a Gorner 


(A WALL STREET STORY) 


By A SELF-MADE MAN 





CHAPTER I. 
MRS. CRIMP’S INVOLUNTARY BATH. 
“What's that? You'll talk back to me, miss! Take 


that, and that, and that!” 

Hach “that” was punctuated with a blow that wrung a 
ery of pain from a pretty, fair-haired girl of fifteen named 
Bessie Kane. ° 

The blows were administered by a stout strap in the sin- 
ewy fingers of Mrs. Crimp, the presiding genius of a small 
tavern or roadhouse at the head of Main ats Millbank, 
State of New Jersey. 

Mrs. Crimp was a tall, bony, but withal fata lady of 
forty or thereabouts. 

Nobody could accuse her of a superabundance of good 
looks. 

She had a temper that asserted ‘itself wihishierie anything 


_ happened to displease her, and when she got going she could 
~ make things hum. 


Although she wasn’t the owner of the “Millbank Hotel,” 
as the sign read above the door, she was the ruler of the 
roost just the same. 

Her husband, Obadiah Crimp, a small, -mild-tempered 
man of fifty, was the proprietor of the establishment: a fact 
duly set forth on the sign, but he was a mere cipher about 
the place. 

Mr. Crimp had long since ceased to assert his inde- 
pendence, either as a man or as head of the house. 

Whatever his wife said went with him, and the curiously 


‘matched pair got along pretty well in consequence. 


The domestic tragedy with which this chapter opens, and 


which was merely‘a repetition of a long series of similar 


scenes, started at the kitchen door overlooking the back | 


yard. 

Mrs. Crimp, seizing the girl by the arm, proceeded bs 
lay the strap, about her unprotected shoulders with an en- 
ergy that might have been expended in a better cause. 

Bessie, screaming with pain, broke away from her mis- 
tress and ran around the house toward the street. 

Mrs. Crimp, not satisfied with the amount of punishment 
she had inflicted, gave chase with knit lips and corrugated 
brow. 

And ‘she could run some, too, in spite of her long skirts. 

Bessie flew around the corner of the hotel like a frigh- 
tened fawn. 


She spied a good-looking, stalwart boy of sixteen stand-— 


ing by the horse-trough on the edge of the walk. 

He had heard the pirl’s cries, and there was a frown on 
his face, while his two fists were clenched aggressively. ' 

He knew well enough what the screams meant. 

He had heard sham often enough before under similar 
circumstancés, and had received many a backhanded clout 
from Mrs. Crimp for trying to defend the girl. 


Will Wicker had said more than once that he didn’t see 
much difference between Mrs. Crimp’s bony hand and the 


business end of a club. | Se 

They both seemed to be equally hard and effective at 
short range. 

“Will, Will, save me! 
up and falling at his feet in abject terror. 

The boy responded to her appeal at once by stepping 
between her and the irate ‘lady of the hotel. \ 
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“Stand out of my wily, Will Wicker!” cried Mrs. Crimp, 


grabbing him by the arm with one hand while she reached 
, for Bessie with the other. 


“No, ma’am; I think you’ve gone far enough,” | replied 
Will in a dogged way. 

“Stand out, of my way or [ll give you a dose of the 
same medicine. You ought to know me well enough by this 
time.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I know you pretty well. I know you pun- 
ish Bessie altogether too much. She’s a Boon girl and 
does not deserve it.” 

“How dare you attempt to teach me what I ought or 


ought not to do? Mr. Crimp is altogether too easy with 
~ you, as I’ve told him a hundred times, and you are gettin’ 


sassy and independent. It’s about. time you learned your 
place if you’re goin’ to remain ’round. this hotel.” 

She half swung Will aside, and raising the oi aimed a 
blow at the shrinking girl. 


Will caught her arm as it descended and the enraged 


woman struck him a ringing blow in the face with thel. 
leathery palm of the other hand. . 


The blow hurt the boy and aroused all his slumbering re- 
sentment against the boss of the Millbank Hotel. 

He grabbed the strap and tore it from her grasp. 

“You sha’n’t strike Bessie again, do you: understand ? 
You sha’n’t strike her, I tell you! Tve stood this business 
Jong enough. You beat Bessie on the slightest provocation, 
until sometimes her back and shoulders are covered with 
bruises. Well, you won’t do it any more if I know it. If 
you dare lay your finger on her after this I’ll make you 
sweat for it if I go to jail.” 


“You young villain!” screamed the virago. “My hus- 
band shall horsewhip you within an inch of your life. If 
he doesn’t do it I'll do it myself. The idea of you talkin’ 
that way to me, you little viper! Hain’t Mr. Orimp and 
me brought you up from nothin’, and this is the way you 
turn on us, you ungrateful little villain!’ Hand me back 
that strap this instant! Do you hear ?” 

“T hear, but you won’t get it, just the same,” replied 


“Will firmly. 


_ Ina moment Will and Mrs. Crimp were mixed up in a 
scrap, the angered woman pounding him with her fists, and 
the boy doing the best he could to escape the blows by 
grabbing her wrists and holding on to them. 
' Bessie looked on with frightened eyes. 

Mrs. Crimp’s dander was up and she was determined to 
conquer the boy who had been something of a thorn in 
her side for a year or more. 

Will, now that matters were come to an issue, was equally 
resolved to make the lady of the house understand that 
he, at least, was not to be banged around with impunity any 
more, 


‘At this moment Mr. Crimp appeared at the door and 
looked on also in‘a helpless kind of way. 

He never thought of interfering in his wife’s behalf, as 
he considered she was abundantly able to take care of ber 
self, as indeed she was. 

Besides, he thought a whole lot of Will, whom he looked 
upon as a son, and he sympathized with the bay in his 
trouble. 

Had he dared butt in it would have been in Will’s favor. 
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He didn’t need to inquire into the’ cause of the rumpus. 

He knew it was on account of Bessie Kane, Su 

He had heard the girl’s cries, and had easily briobuetl 7 
that his wife was giving her another beating for some cause 
known best to herself. 4 

The scrap, however, came to a sudden Pisination in J 
an unexpected manner. | 

Will accidentally tripped Mrs. Crimp and the lady, los- 
ing her balance, fell over into the horse-trough with a 
splash that sent the" water into the air. | BETS: 

She uttered a shrill.scream as her head went under, and. —— 
her mouth being open she swallowed more water than she 
was accustomed to take in at one time. | 

She wallowed about for a moment or two, and then Will, » 
staggered by the soradet, hastened to assist her out of the 
trough, 

Her says bath had taken some of the fight out 
of her. ; 

In fact, she was a bit frightened, and thought Will had 
made a deliberate attempt to drown her. ~ 

She backed away from his extended hand, gad as she — 
was in the act of stepping out of the trough she saw old 
man Seth Peaseley, a neighboring farmer, and his son, Nat, 
driving up to the ‘hotel. 

That was enough for her. 

She sprang from the trough, rushed up on the veranda 
and disappeared into the house, leaving a watery trail be- 
hind her. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A MISHAP IN THE SWAMP. 


“Hello, Will!” ejaculated Nat Peaseley, springing from 
the light farm wagon as his father reined up at the water- 
trough. “Been havin’ a scrap-with the old woman?” “~~ 

“Looked kind of like it, didn’t it?” replied Will. 


“By gum! It did that. Did you dump her into the 
water ?” . | 
“No. She tripped over my leg and fell in herself.” 


“B’gosh!” grinned Nat. “She got a bath, all right. 
What was she doin’ to you? Tryin’ to lick you with that 
strap?” 

The speaker pointed to the strap that Mrs. Crimp’had 
used on Bessie. * | 

‘She was trying to use that on Bessie when I interfered, - 
and then she got mad and attempted to hand me out a 
dose of the same medicine.” 

“And then she fell into the water?” ae: 

“'That’s about the size of it.” , J 

“T reckon Mrs. Crimp is a Tartar. You wouldn’t catéh “> 
me stayin’ here and puttin’ up with her. Not by a jugful,” = 
and Nat shook his head in a very decided way. 4 

‘What would you do?” j 

“Td run away, b’gosh!” 

“Where would you go?” | 

“Td go to York, git a job in Wall Street and make my 
fortin.” 

“Td like to go there myself. 
wasn’t for Bessie.” 

“I reckon no gal would stop me from goin’ if I made up 
Buy mind to,” 

“Tf you had a step-mother who abused yopte sisters Sukey 
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and Moll, and your father was afraid to interfere in their 

behalf, I guess you’d think twice about going away and 

leaving them without a real protector,” replied Will. 

“Oh, my sisters kin take keer of themselves. I’d like 
to see any step-mam sit on their necks. By gum! There’d 
be somethin’ doin’ in the house,’? chuckled Nat. 

“But if your sisters were younger, and couldn’t stand 
up for themselves any better than Bessie can, you’d 4 

“T’d stand up for them, bet your life; but Bessie hain’t 
your sister.” 

_ “T like her just as fic as if she was,” terilind Will. 

- “T reckon you like her better than a sister; ain’t that 

~ be” grinned Nat. 

Will flushed and made no answer. 

“Say, Will,” went on Nat. “TI come over to go shootin’ 
with you this afternoon. You kin go down to the inlet with 
me, can’t you?” 

“T guess I can do that. Where’s your gun?” 

“Tn the waggin.” 

_ “Get it out, then, and I’ll go and fetch mine.” 

Will walked ar ound to the kitchen where Bessie had al- 

_ready preceded him. 

_ He found the girl at work at her interrupted task. 

‘She was sobbing to herself, for she didn’t know what else 

* + would happen to her as soon as Mrs. Crimp had put on dry 
clothes. 

Will put his arm around her in a protecting way. 

“Don’t cry, Bessie. I’m not going to let Mrs. Crimp beat 
you any more,” he said soothingly. 

The girl buried her face,on his shoulder and began to 
ery afresh. 

“Come, now, Bessie, brace up. The trouble is all over.” 

“She'll, be-beat me again, when she comes downstairs.” 

“Not on your life, she won’t. I won’t let her.” 

“She'll do it when you aren’t around.” 

“If she lays a hand on you when I’m away I want you 
to tell me, and I’ll read her the riot a¢t in a way she won’t 
forget.” ~ 

Will then went on up to his room, got his shotgun, and 
rejoined Nat outside. 

Wi Nat’s father, after a short talk with Mr. Crimp, had 
driven away down the street, and the landlord of the Mill- 
bank Hotel had gone back into the public room. 

“Ready to start?” asked Nat. 

Will nodded, and the two boys, throwing their guns 
across their ‘shonlders, walked off toward the inlet, less than 
a mile away. 

Will and Nat were something like chums. 

. Whenever circumstances permitted they went off and en- 

‘. _ joyed themselves together—usually gunning or fishing, ac- 

3 “cording to the season of the year. 

co <, Mat helped » his father in the fields and did .chores for 

his mother around the house; while Will was boy of ,all 

work at the hotel. 

| On their wey to the inlet the chief topic of their con- 

f versation was the opportunities they believed they saw in 

Wall Street to get ahead in the world and make their 

fortunes. 

Their attention had been first attracted to the financial 
world by the presence in that neighborhood the preceding 
fall of three stock brokers who had come down to Mill- 
bank for a week’s shooting. 
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. The gentlemen put wp at the hotel, and hired Will to — 
show them where the best shooting was to be found. 

Nat, happening to turn up with his gun on one of the 
days he was included in the party, and participated in two ~ 
subsequent expeditions to the inlet. 

The traders took quite a fancy to Will, and they also 
cottoned somewhat to Nat on account of his quaint ways 
and conversation, 

During the trips the boys were greatly interested in the 
Wall Street talk that the brokers occasionally nea in. 

Their curiosity being aroused, they asked a good m 
questions about the financial district, all of wie ta trade fy 
ers answered with great good nature. te ere 

One of the brokers, amused at Nat’s sifiplicity, gave Ein 
a somewhat exaggerated idea of how things were conducted 
in the Street, so that young Peaseley got the notion in his 
head that the brokers were not only the jolliest crowd of 
men in the world, but that they made money so easily that 
it was just like finding it. 

Ever since the departure of-the brokers Will and Nat 
scarcely ever met that they didn’t. have something to Bay 
about Wall Street. 

If there hadn’t been sundry obstacles in tHeir path it is 
not improbable that the two boys would have taken French 
leave of Millbank and made their way to New York in the 
fond hope of getting jobs in Wall Street. 

Nat had even gone so far as to propose the matter to his 
father, but old man Peaseley wouldn’t listen to the sugges- 
tion for a moment. 

As for Will, various reasons 5 deterred him. from leaving 
the village. 

First of all he had no money to speak of, nor chances of 
making any. 

Secondly, Mr. and Mrs. Crimp, who had raised him from 
a homeless little orphan of six years, would not listen, he 
was sure, to his leaving them, as he was very useful as an 
all-around helper at the hotel. 

And thirdly, probably the most important reason why he 
hesitated about leaving Millbank was on account. of ‘ecteged 
Kane. 

' He took more interest in Bessie than anybody oliet in thie 
world, because the girl was an orphan like himself, and 
because she was knocked about and abused by Mrs. Crimp 
from morning till night. 

She would have had twice as Hard a time of it but that 
most of the time he was on hand to rescue her from a part 
of her punishment, receiving the excess on his own broad 
shoulders, for which he cared not a rap, since it relieved 
the girl of much that would otherwise have come to her. 

Bessie loved hime like a sister, and Will assured her that 
some day when he got the chance to make his own living 
away from the Crimps he would take her with him and 
provide for her until she could do something for herself. 

Thus his glowing anticipations of making a start in Wall 
Street gradually faded away until they were revived by an 
incident which happened on the afternoon our story opens. > 

When the boys reached the inlet they made their way 
to a certain spot‘where an old dugout was moored. 

This flatboat belonged to nobody and the boys were ac- 
customed to appropriate it to their own use whenever they 
wanted it. 

Putting their guns in the forward part of the craft they 
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took hold of a couple of short oars and began to paddle the 
boat up into the marsh. 

Inside of half an hour they were up where the birds 
were numerous, and then they got busy with their guns, sel- 


_ dom missing a fair shot. 
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It wasn’t. long before they heard the report of shotguns 
along the edge of the marsh, where a ‘branch of the inlet 
ran into the ocean. 

‘“‘I wonder who’s shootin’ yonder?” said Nat. © 

“Give it up,’ replied Will. ‘Maybe the two assistants 
at the lighthouse are out gunning after something for 
supper. 7 

“Let's a that way and see who it is, anyway,” 
answered Nat, whose bump of curiosity regarding the iden- 
tity of the other sportsmen was aroused. 

Will had no objection, so they dropped their guns and 
took to their oars again. 

“We want to look out that we don’t get a charge of shot 
‘into us,” said Will at length, as the report of a shotgun 
sounded quite near. 

“By gum! That’s right,” replied Nat. 
hankerin’ to be took for no marshbird.” 

“You'd make a healthy-looking bird,” laughed Will. 

“I reckon I would, b’gosh!” 

At that moment the boys heard exclamations of excite- 
ment a short distance away. 


“Hello!” ejaculated Will. “I wonder srhinits going on 


mow... 


Then loud shouts for help were borne to their ears. 


“The shooters seem to be in trouble,” cried Will. “Get 


a move on your oar.” 


They began paddling away as hard as ‘is could, and 
presently the dugout shot out on to the edge of the marsh, 

.Then they had a view of what had happened. 

A boat with a gentleman in. full hunting attire was hard 
and fast on a rock in the center of the stream running to- 
ward the ocean. 

The gentleman’s companion had fallen ov edoadiand 
was being borne away by the current. 

He seemed utterly unable to help himself, and the man 
in the boat could not aid him without plunging into the 
water and swimming out to him, and he made no attempt 
to do this. 





CHAPTER III. 
WILL GETS AN OFFER OF A JOB IN WALL STREET. 


“Strangers!” exclaimed Nat, in some surprise. 
“Never mind who they are, we must save that man in 


the stream. He doesn’t seem able to swim, and is in a fair 


way of going out to sea.” 

“Help! Help!” shouted the gentleman in the boat, 
which was fast filling with water and sinking under him. 

Will saw that the man in the boat was in no little danger 
himself. 

“You'd better-row over and take him off, Nat,” he said. 
“T’l] jump in the creek and swim after the other chap.” 


Suiting the action to the word, Will threw down the] 


oar, flung off his jacket and plunged into the water. 

He was a fine swimmer and, though somewhat impeded 
by his garments, he soon came up with the sinking man 
who had already been under twice, and was now so limp 
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and exhausted that he “lade but a faint vaeapels when 
the boy caught him from behind and raised his head above 
the stream. 

Will swam with him toward the nearest bank of the 
creek, which was but a few yards away, and soon had him 
lying high and dry on his face so that any water he might 
have swallowed could run out of his mouth. 

Looking back, he saw that’ Nat had taken the other man 
off and was rowing toward the spot where he and the man 
whose life he had saved had landed. 

By the time the forward end of the dugout touched the 
shore the half-drowned man showed signs of reviving. " 

In a few minutes with such assistance as Will rendered 
him he was able to sit up and make a feeble effort to thank, 
his preserver. 

“Help me get him into the boat, Nat. 
over to the lighthouse,” said Will. 

The lighthouse was built on the point of a long, sandy 
tongue of land which formed the seaward side of the inlet. 

It consisted of a tall white shaft with a lantern at the 
apex which showed a steady white light at night. 

The keeper and his two assistants lived in a small house 
built on spiles at the edge of the inlet a hundred feet from 
the lighthouse, and the two were connected by a stout plank 
bridge provided with a railing. 

At the end of the house, and projecting over the inlet, 
was a pair of falls from which a rowboat was suspended. 

It was toward this point that the boys directed the dugout. 

On their approach one of the lighthouse assistants came 
out of the house, walked around a wooden gallery that en- 
circled the house on three sides, and leaning on the railing 
gazed at the oncoming boat. 

When the dugout reached the spiles Will stood up and 
told the man what had happened to their two passengers, 
and asked that the gentleman he had rescued from. the 
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.water of the creek be taken into the house and attended to. 


“Beach your boat and we’ll come down and look after 
the gentleman,” said the lighthouse keeper. 

Will and Nat beached their boat and the two assistant 
keepers came down and carried the gentleman up to the 
house, his companion following. 

The man who had been in the water was assisted to dis- 
robe and after being well rubbed down was provided- with 
an old suit for temporary use. 

A good dose of brandy was given Hiss and then he said 
that he was feeling much better. 

“Where is the boy who saved my life?” he asked. 

His companion told him that the lad was taking off his 
wet clothes in the next room. 

“Tell him that I want to see him when he’s 8 ready. 7a 

So ‘Will was sent for and presently came up into the 
living-room of the building. 3 

“My boy, I am under the deepest obligation to you,” 
the gentleman said, grasping Will by the hand. 

“You’re welcome, sir. I couldn’t do otherwise than try 
to save you when I saw you drifting out to sea.” 

“What is your name, and where do you live?” 

“My name is Will Wicker, and I live at the Millbank 
Hotel, at the village of that name about a mile from here.” 

“Indeed! My companion and I were going there after 
we finished our shooting. Mr. Obadiah Crimp is the pro- 
prietor, I believe.” 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“We were recommended to the house by some friends 
_who were down here shooting last fall.” 

“Do you mean Mr, Het Hor, Mr. Green, and three ‘thee 
New York brokers ?” 


“'That’s exactly who I mean. My companion, Mr. Doug- 


las and myself, are members of the New York Stock Ex-|' 


change. My name is Edwin Arden. I sha’n’t forget what 
I owe you, my lad, for saving my life. I shall make it 
all right with you.”’ | 


“Then you and this gentleman » are brokers, too?” said 


- Will eagerly. 


“We are.” 

“T's’pose you came down for a week’s shooting like the 
other gentlemen?” said the boy. 

“We intended to remain about four days in this vicinity, 
but I’m afraid this accident we met with will put the kibosh 


on our trip. We’ve lost our guns and all our other para- 


phernalia.” 

“Nat.and me will loan you and your friend our guns, and 
I guess we can scare up a couple of game bags for you. Our 
guns aren’t the best make, but they shoot all right, sir,” 


* gaid Will. 


“Thank you for your offer, my lad. We will consider it 
and let you know.. What sort of place is Millbank?” 

“Pretty small, sir, but it’s old.” 

“Old! How bai is it?” asked Broker Arden wails, 

“Couldn't tell you. It is older than the Revolutionary 
War. 9) 

‘“'That’s pratt old, I must admit. 
grown considerably since that time.” 

“Tye heard Mr. Crimp say that it isn’t more than half 
again as big as it was a hundred years ago.” 

“Why doesn’t it grow like other places?” 

“T can’t answer that question. Seems to be about the 
same size it was when I came here about ten years ago.” 

“How old are you now?” * 

“Sixteen.” 

“Expect to live here always?” 

“T hope not, sir.” 

“T suppose you'd like to go to the city like the majority 
of country boys.” 

“Yes, sir. Id like to go to Wall Street and get a start 


It ought to have 


“Wall Street, eh?” ejaculated Mr. Arden. 
that idea into your head?” 

“T think Wall Street is the place for a boy to get ahead in.” 

“Tt is, if he’s the right: kind of boy.” 

“What do you mean by the right kind, sir?” 

“Well, he must be bright, ambitious and energetic. Will- 
ing to begin at the foot of the ladder and work his way up.” 

“T wish I had the chance to do that,” said Will. 

“Do you really mean that?” 

“T do,” replied Will earnestly. 

“Would your people let you go to the city?” 

“T haven’t any people, sir. I’m an orphan. I live with 


“What put 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Crimp at the hotel, and work for them for 


my keep. I think I’m getting too old for that now. Id 
like to get out into the “world: and make money. q know 


Il eould do it if I had a fair show.” 


Broker Arden looked at Will critically for a moment and 
then, turning to his companion, said: 
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“Your messenger is about to leave you soon. Why not 
give this boy a chance in your office? 
an opening, but unfortunately I haven’t. I owe the lad 
a debt of gratitude which I’d be glad to repay in some way. 
Therefore, as a favor to me, Douglas, I’d like you to take 
him into your office and teach him the business.” 

“T’l] do it to oblige you, Arden, if he can come. ay 
messenger could break him in during the next two weeks.” 

“He looks smart. enough to learn the ropes in a fort- 
night,” said Arden. “Do you think you could aie to 
go to the city by next Monday, Wicker?” 

“T’m not sure, but Ill speak to Mr. Crimp about it right 
away.” Naw 


“Do so. At any rate, you could manage to get to New. 
York some time during the week. Of course, the earlier 


you go there the better. You will need at last a week to 
get acquainted with the office buildings, the general lay- 
out of the district, and the run of your duties. 
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This is an — 


exceptional chance for you, as you will be under the wing © 


of an experienced office boy who knows Wall Street like a 
book, and he will put you wise to everything in your line 
of duty. If you came to Wall Street under ordinary cir- 
cumstances looking for a position you’d stand a very poor 
show. No broker could afford to hire a boy who was com- 
pletely ignorant of the city, especially of the financial 
district and all its ins and outs.” 


“Here is my business card, Wicker,” said Broker Doug- : 


las, handing Will a bit of printed pasteboard. “That will 
direct you to my office. I will talk to you more fully when 
we reach the hotel.” 


“Thank you, sir,” replied the boy, putting the aed | in 


his pocket. 
An hour later Will’s and the broker’s clothes were suf- 


ficiently dried for them to put them on, and then the gentle- 


men, after handing the lighthouse men a $5 bill to recom- 
pense them for their trouble, started across the inlet in the 
dugout with Will and Nat. 

Landing on the main shore, the brokers and the ae 


| started for the Millbank Hotel, where the visitors intended 


putting up for the night at least. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE BROKERS AT THE MILLBANK HOTEL. 


It was coming on dark when Will, Nat and the two bro-., 


kers reached the Millbank Hotel. 

Mr. Crimp, old man Peaseley and several other of the 
ancient inhabitants of the village were gathered on the 
veranda, swapping political and other information, and 
smoking home-made corncob pipes that had done. service 
so long they were” etene enough to pull a wagonload of 
stone, 

The appearance of the two gentlemanly strangers in 
company with the boys excited the curiosity and interest 
of the veranda loungers. 

“Pop,” said Will, addressing Mr. Crimp by a title he was 
in the habit of using when speaking to the man who had 
brought him up from a little boy, “here are two gentlemen 


who wish to put up at the hotel for the night. They met — 


with an accident. this afternoon while shooting in the inlet 
and lost their : grt )s, guns and other property in the water. 


I guess it isn’t too late for Mrs. are to prepare supper 


seat t: 


~ 


> 








for them. Here are some birds Nat and I shot. These 

gentlemen would like to have them cooked in preference to 

anything else.” | 
“Step right in, gentlemen,” said Mr. Crimp in a hos- 
pitable tone. “I can furnish you with a first-class meal 
and good beds. Mrs. Crimp is the best cook in the county, 
-and I'll guarantee that she'll broil those birds in a way 
that'll make your mouth water. Come right in and regis- 
ter,” | 
‘The brokers followed the landlord into the public room 
while Will and Nat started for the kitchen to wash up. 
Old man Peaseley called Will back. | 
“Who be them fellers, Will?” he asked. “They look 
like city folks.” | 
“You've hit it, all right, Mr. Peaseley. They’re Wall 
Street brokers.” : 
“Well, Pll be durned! Wall Street brokers, eh ?” replied 
the farmer, scratching his long, straggling chin whiskers 
and gazing into the public room at the city men who were 
inscribing their names in the account book that did duty 
for a, hotel register. “I spose they're worth a powerful 
lot of money ?” 
“Yes, I believe they own a bank or two,” grinned Will. 
“B'gosh! You don’t say!” exclaimed Mr. Peaseley, re- 
garding the visitors with fresh interest. “Nat wants to go 
to York mighty bad. If I thought he’d git to own a bank 
T might be injuced to let him go.” | 
Will hurried away and found Mrs. Crimp and Beasie 
cleaning up the kitchen. 
_ “So you’ve got home at last?” said Mrs. Crimp aggres- 

sively. “I had a good mind to let you go to bed without 
your supper, only Bessie begged me to let her keep it in 
the oven for you. You kin take’it now and eat it on the 
stoop. I won’t have you mussin’ the kitchen up at this 
hour.” 

“All right,” replied Will. “I don’t mind where I eat 
it; but you'll have to muss the kitchen up a little bit, 
anyway. You've got a couple of visitors who want supper.” 

“What!” roared the lady. “A couple of visitors! I 
reckon no visitors get anythin’ to eat here to-night.” —/ 

“That so?” replied Will. “What are you keeping a 
hotel for, then ?” | 

“Are they strangers who’ve come to put up here?” she 
asked with a change of tone. | 
_ “That’s what they are. Two brokers from New York.” 

“That’s different,” replied Mrs. Crimp. “When did they 
— come ?” | | 

“Just now. They’re registering in the public room. 
Pop will be in to notify you to get supper for them under 
way. They want these birds cooked.” 

“Then they’ve been shootin’ down this way?” 

“Yes; but they met with hard luck.” 

“How is that ?” 

Will briefly told her about the misadventure the brokers 
had met with in the inlet, and how he had saved the life of 
one of them. 

. Bessie regarded Will with great admiration, 

Mrs. Crimp made no remark, but taking the birds from 
Will called the girl and set her to work plucking the game. 


She then ordered the boy to get wood and start the fire 


in the stove afresh, and to fetch a tin of water from the 
ewell, which Will proceeded to do. | 
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Nat met Will in the yard and said he was going home 
with the old man. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Crimp took his two guests to 
rooms on the second floor, where they tidied themselves up 
and then rejoined the landlord in the public room, where | 
they entered into a general conversation with him. 

Will ate his belated supper at the kitchen table instead of 
on the stoop, and then helped Bessie set one of the small 
tables in the dining-room. 


In the course of an hour the hungry brokers caught a 
whiff of broiled birds as Bessie opened the dining-room door 
and announced that supper was ready. 

They lost no time following Mr. Crimp into the eating- 
room, where they found an appetizing repast, to which they 
did full justice, and both declared they had never eaten 
birds more deliciously cooked. | 

After the meal they adjourned to the veranda in front of 
the house, which had some time since been vacated by the 
villagers, to enjoy a couple of the best cigars that Mr. 
Orimp had in stock. | 


_ The landlord talked with them awhile, and when he had ~ 
to attend to some business inside Will took his place, and 
had quite a talk about Wall Street with the brokers. 

They gave him a general idea of the work that would be 
expected of him if he came to New York and entered Mr. 
Douglas’s. office as errand boy. 


He assured Mr. Douglas that there was little doubt that 
he would be on hand the following week. ities 

“Mr. and Mrs. Crimp have no real claim on me. I have 
paid them back with my services for all they have ever done 
for me,” said Will. “If it wasn’t for Bessie Kane, who is 
an orphan like myself, and who Mrs. Crimp is: constantly 
abusing, I wouldn’t hesitate a moment about leaving the 
village. Mr. Crimp is all right. I’m going to have a talk 
with him about Bessie. If he agrees to stand up for the 
girl in my place you may expect to see me next Monday, 
Mr. Douglas.” | 

“All right, my lad,” replied the gentleman. — 

The brokers, having finished their cigars, decided that 
they felt tired enough to go to bed, and accordingly they 


-walked up to their rooms. 


Next morning they announced to Mr. Crimp that they 
would take the early afternoon local for Jersey City, as, 
under the circumstances, their hunting trip had proved a 
failure. | 

They promised to come down later on and spend a week 
at the hotel, for they understood that there was good fishing 
in the inlet during the season. | 

The landlord, who was eager to secure their custom again, 
assured them that there was the finest fishing on the coast 
in ‘the neighborhood of Millbank. 5 

Will harnessed up the horse and drove them to the sta- 
tion. ; | 

As the train came in sight Mr. Arden handed Will a $20 
bill to pay his way to the city, and defray any other neces- 
sary expense. | 

“T shall always remember you with gratitude, my boy,” 
he said, shaking Will warmly-by the hand. “If cireum- 
stances should prevent you coming to New York right 
away write and let me know. Remember one thing, my 
lad, you can always count on me as a friend who is inter- 
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ested in your welfare, and you may rely on me to do any- 
thing in my power to help you along in the world.” 
“Thank you, sir,” replied Will gratefully. 
The brokers then stepped aboard the train, which pulled 
out for Jersey City, and the boy returned with a thoughtful 


look to the hotel. 





CHAPTER V. 
WILL LEAVES MILLBANK FOR WALL STREET. 


“What are you thinkin’ about, Will?” asked Mr. Crimp 
that evening on the veranda. “You've been lookin’ mighty 
solemn all afternoon.” 

“T’ve been thinking about leaving the village and going 
to New York,” replied the boy. ; 

The landlord of the Millbank Hotel looked at him in 


___ astonishment. 


like York,” he replied. 


“Why, you’re too young to go cavortin’ around a big city 
“You'd be done up in no time at 
all, Besides, I couldn’t spare you. Neither could the 
missus. ”? 

“Tm sixteen,” answered Will sturdily, “and it’s time I 
was thinking about getting ahead in the world.” 

“Gettin’ ahead in the world! You can get ahead here, 
can’t you?” 

“No, I can’t. There’s nothing doing in this sleepy old 
place. Why, Millbank hasn’t grown anything to speak of 
since the time of the Revolution, when it had nearly as 
many houses as it has now.” 

“Tve lived here nigh onto forty year, and I make a 


livin’ right along.” 


“That’s about all you do make. What’s a living? I’m 


_ ambitious to do something better than that.” 


“T s’pose you think, like all boys, that you could make 
your fortune right off if you went up to the city?” said 
Mr. Crimp with a satirical smile. 

“No, sir; I expect it would take time. I’d commence at 
the foot of the ladder and:work my way up.” 

“I’m afraid listenin’ to them brokers has made you dis- 


-eontented.” 


“T won't say it hasn’t, though I always did intend to 


_ go to New York when I got old enough.” 


“You won’t be old enough for ten year yet.” 

“Why, I'll be a man before ten years.” 

Nad ig need to be one to take the risk of goin’ to York.” 
“T don’t see that there’s any danger for a boy like me, 


ic I know how to take care of myself.” 


“You can take care of yourself down here because you’ve 


grown up in the place. You know everybody ’round about, 


and the whole country for miles. Why shouldn’t you be 
able to look after yourself? You'd find it different if you 
went to the city. You'd get lost among the streets right 
away, and while you was wanderin’ around some of them 


bad men I’ve read about in the Bowery and on the Hast 


Side might get hold of you, rob you of what little money 
you had in your clothes, knock you on the head so as to keep 


you from tellin’ the police about it, and toss you into one 
- of the rivers. 


You don’t know how well off you are down 
here where nothin’ wuss than a tramp now and then comes 


round to bother us.” 





Mr. Crimp delivered the foregoing bit of advice sith the | 


3 : _ air of a man perfectly convinced that he knew what he was 








talking about, although he had only been to New York 
half a dozen times in the whole course of his life. 

Will, however, was not particularly impressed by\ his 
logic, although he was willing to admit the correctness of 
it in a general way. . 

He knew. that some parts of New York were pretty 
tough; but he intended to be very careful of himself when 
he got there. 

“Mr. Douglas said he’d give me a job as messenger in 
his office if I came up to the city next week,” said Will 
doggedly.. 

“What's that?” replied Mr. Crimp, pricking up his ears. 
“One of them brokers said he’d give you a job?” 

“He did.” 

“He ain’t got no right to entice you to New York. I 
need you down here. Me and Mrs. Crimp raised you from 

a small boy and we’ve a right to your services till you’ve 
grown up.” 

“You've been having my services right along, haven’t 
you: 9) 3 

“Tt ain’t more than we’re entitled to. We allowed you to 
go to the district school regularly, and we’ve fed and 
clothed you. It would be the height of ingratitude for you 
to leave us in a hole now you've got to be a big boy and of 
some use around the hotel.” 

“You could hire another boy cheap. There’s Dave Tar- 
box, he’s looking for a job. He is able to do everything 
Dm doing. He isn’t ambitious like me. He’ll be satisfied 
to stay around this neighborhood till he’s baldheaded.” 

“Look here, Will, are you really bent on goin’ to York?” 

“T am, and what’s more, I’m going there. Id prefer to 
go with your permission, for you’ve treated me first-rate, a 
good deal better than the missus; but if you won’t let me 
go willingly I’m going anyway. I’ve got the chance of my 
life now to go to work in Wall Street. Mr. Douglas’s boy 
is going to leave in two weeks, and he told me if I came up 
the fore part of next week his present boy will break me 
into the job. That’s an opportunity that doesn’t happen 
more than once in a while. If I don’t take ee of 
it it may never come my way again.” , 

Mr. Crimp looked rather sorrowfully at the boy. | 

“T don’t like to have you go away, Will,” he said in a 
troubled tone. “I like you as much as if you was my own 
son. Dave Tarbox couldn’t fill your place nohow with 
me, whether he did the work all right or not. Then the — 
missus would make things unpleasant if I let you go. If- 
I had a hundred dollars I’d rather-lose it than I would © 
you.” 

Mr. Crimp spoke earnestly, and his words were not with- 
out effect on Will. * 

The boy had a warm corner in his heart for the man he 
looked upon as his foster father. 

The landlord of the Millbank Hotel had never treated 
him harshly once while he had been living under his roof, 
and Will appreciated his kindness. 

If he could have felt the same ‘toward Mrs. Crimp his 
resolution to go to New York might have been seriously 
shaken. 

But there was no bond of sympathy between the mistress 


| of the house and himself. 


In fact, the reverse was the case. , 
Will counted on making enough money in Wall Street to 


oa 
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bring Bessie Kane to the city and support her while she 
was looking around for a suitable situation. 

He was tired and sick of seeing her hounded by Mrs. 
Crimp, and the best he could do at present was to partially 
protect her, and catch the dickens for doing it. 

He was grateful to Mr. Crimp, and he intended to make 
it all right with him some day when Fortune had smiled 
on him. 

“Pll admit I’m sorry to leave you and Bessie,” said Will 
soberly ; “but I’ve got to do it some time if I ever intend to 
amount to anything, so I might as well do it now when 
everything is in my favor. I shall write to you regularly 
and let you know how I’m getting on. I know you'll be 


glad to hear that: I’m doing well.” 


Mr. Crimp shook his head deprecatingly. 

He saw that the boy had thoroughly made up his mind 
to go and he felt down in the mouth about it. 

_“T don’t know what the missus will say,” he said doubt- 
fully. 

“Don’t you worry about what she'll say.” 

“She'll tear things up generally. I know her.” 

“She can’t blame you.” 

“She'll probably try to beat you.” 

“TI won’t be here for her to try it on.” 

“Don’t you mean to tell her?” 

“Not a word. I want you to stand up for Bessie after 
I’m gone. If you don’t she may run away, too, for she’s 
frightened to death of Mrs. Crimp.” 

“Tl do what I can,” replied Mr. Crimp without much 
enthusiasm in his tones, for he realized that his influence 
with his wife amounted to little. 

“All right. Ill rely on you to take her part until—until 


| she’ll be able to look out for herself.” 


“How are you goin’ to the city? You'll have to walk, 
for you hain’t got no money that I know of.” 

“Tve got nearly $30. Mr. Arden gave me $20 when he 
left.” 


. “When are you going?” 


“Tm going to take the early local to Jersey City on 
Monday morning.” 

On Sunday afternoon Will told Bessie that he was going 
to New York in the morning to make a start in life, and 
that they might be separated for some time. 

Bessie burst into tears and begged him not to leave her. 

“T’ve got to go,” replied Will; “but ’m going to send 
for you just as soon as I get money enough together to 
keep you in the city till you can get something to do so that 
you can pay your own way.” 

It was some time before Bessie could be comforted, and 
even then she would break out crying again every few min- 


utes and sob on his shoulder. 


“You want to be a brave little girl,” he said. “Ill write 
to you every week and you must answer the letters. I'll 


send you stamps so that you can mail them.” 


Bessie cried herself to sleep that night. 

Next morning after breakfast she accompanied Will part 
of the way down the road toward the station, as far as a 
certain hollow tree where he had taken the precaution to 
carry his valise the night before when Mrs. Comp was Vis- 
iting a neighbor. | 

There they parted, and Bessie returned, a very iadtnced 
girl, to the hotel, 


Mrs. Crimp missed the boy after a while and asked her 
husband if he had sent him anywhere. 

Mr. Crimp said he had not. 

‘I'd like to know where he’s gone gaddin’ to this morn- 
in’,” she said angrily. “He hasn’t attended to his mornin’ 
chores yet. I reckon he and I'll have a settlement when he 
turns up,” she concluded significantly. 

Will, of course, didn’t turn up, for he was on his way 
by the early local for Jersey City. 

Mrs. Crimp fumed around till ten o’clock and then or- 
dered her husband to go out and hunt him up. 

While he was away she went to her next neighbor and 
borrowed a stout horsewhip, which she placed on a con- 
venient shelf in readiness against the boy’s return. 

About this time one of the village boys Will had met 
near the station came to the hotel and asked for Mrs. 
Crimp. 

“What do you want, Tom Cooper?” she snapped, coming 
to the kitchen door. 

“Will Wicker told me to bring you this note, ” he said, 


| handing it to her and then hurrying off as fast as he could. 


The lady didn’t pay attention to his departure, so sur- 
prised was she at receiving a written communication from 
Will. 

Sure that something was wrong, she tore it open and read 
the enclosure, which was brief and to the point. 


“Dear Mrs. Crrmp—lI have left Millbank to take a po- 
sition in a broker’s office in Wall Street, New York. I hope 
you won’t miss me. Yours sincerely 

“WILL WICKER.” 

Mrs. Crimp uttered a scream of rage, and for the rest 
of that day ae was the mischief to pay m the Millbank 
Hotel. 





CHAPTER VI. 
WILL’S INTRODUCTION TO WALL STREET. 


Will reached Jersey City in due time and inquired his 
way from the station platform to the Cortlandt Street ferry 
slip, as he had been, directed to do by Mr. Douglas, for 
otherwise, in his ignorance, he might have boarded the 
Desbrosses Street boat or the Brooklyn Annex, either of 
which would have taken him considerably out of his way. 

He landed on the New York side of the river with the 
crowd, which was a big one, as it was swelled by half of 
the passengers who had just come in from the west on a fast 
express. 

Will gazed around him in wonder, for it was his first 
experience out in the big world. 

Most of his life had been passed in the ancient village 


of Millbank, which was an uncommonly quiet spot, where 


nothing of any moment ever happened. | 
The largest place he had ever been in was the neighbor- 
ing town of Edgefield. 
Now he found himself transported, as if by some fairy 
process, to the greatest metropolis of ‘America, with its 


millions of busy inhabitants, its uproar, excitement and 


other thrilling features. 
Stepping out of the ferry house with the crowd, he 
stopped and gazed open-mouthed at the particularly wide 
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and busy thoroughfare known as West Street, thronged 
with ladened trucks and vehicles of every kind, for the 
freight piers of the big steamship and railroad lines back 
on the water side of that street. 

“My gracious!” he gasped. 
greatest place in the world.” 

He asked a man where Cortlandt Street was. 

“Right in front of you. Cross over and you'll be in it,” 
was. the terse reply. 

Crossing West Street, in'some fear of being run 1 down 
by one of the numerous drays, he walked up Cortlandt 
Street to its junction with Broadway. 

As soon as he was sure that he was on Broadway he fol- 
lowed Mr. Douglas’s directions and turned to his right, 
walking down toward the Battery till he reached Trinity 
Church with its graveyard. 

Wall Street faced the church on the opposite’ side of the 
way. 

Down Wall Street ks walked till he came to a tall ies 
building bearing the number on Mr. Douglas’s card. 

Then he was all at sea, for never had he dreamed that 
the office buildings he had read about in the papers were 
such mammoth structures. 

He gazed at the building in wonder and awe, and at the 


“New York is truly the 


_ Stream of men and boys, passing in and out through the 


main entrance, like a colony of ants. 

“Dern my picter, if this hain’t Josh Whitcomb come 
to taown,” mimicked a broker’s messenger, coming up and 
grabbing Will by the hand, which he “proceeded to shake 
pump-handle fashion. “How aire you, J osh ¢ Vm right 
glad to see yeou.” | 

Will looked at the boy in auteriatencnt 

“Excuse me,”*he said. ‘I guess you’ve made a mistake. 
My name isn’t Josh Whitcoub: It’s Will Wicker.” 

“Why, hain’t you from Charcoal Hollow, New Hamp- 
shire ?” 

“No. I’m from Millbank, New Jersey.” : 
“Come to taown to see the sights?” grinned the mes- 
senger. 

“No, P’ve come to Wall Street to go to work.” 

“What! You going to work\in Wall Street?” 

Will nodded pleasantly. 

““As what? President of a new Feat company ?” 

“No. As messenger for Archibald Douglas, 
broker.” 3 

“For who?” fairly gasped the other boy. 

“Archibald Douglas. Here’s his card. Will you kindly 
tell me how I shall find his office? It must be in this build- 


stock 


ing, for that’s the number on the door.” 


“Why, I’m Douglas’s messenger at present,” said the 
other. “Are you the boy who is going to take my place 
after I’ve broken you in?” 

“Yes, if your name’s Arte Latham.” 

“That’s my name, all right. Shake. So your name is 
Will Wicker? I’m glad to know you. Sorry I started in to 
guy you, but you looked like a countryman with that big 
valise, and you were looking around as if you’d never been 
in New York before.” 

“] never,was in New York before, or any other place a 


millionth part as big,” admitted Will, who had taken an 
instant liking to Latham. 
‘Sabine I can't stand here talking to you, as I’ve an im- 
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portant message to deliver. Just walk into one of those 
elevators and tell the man to let you off at the third floor. 
Then walk down the corridor till you come to Room 54. 


You'll see Mr. Douglas’s name on the glass pane of the © 


door. Walk in and sit down. Ill be back inside of fifteen 
minutes. No use asking for the boss. He’s over at the 
Exchange.” 


- Will thanked him, followed directions and was presently - 


seated in the waiting-room of Mr. Douglas’s office, in com- 


pany with a doden customers who were congregated around © 


a noisy kind of brass instrument inclosed in a glass box 
perched upon a pedestal, and commonly called a “ticker.” 

On one side of the room was a closed door opening into 
Mr. Douglas’s private office, while on the other was the 
brass wire fence which separated the counting-room from 
the space allotted to callers. 

A window in the room opened into a wide court and ad- 
mitted light and air. 

Similar windows opened off the counting-room into the 
same court. | ih 

Will counted six clerks busy at tall desks, and he caught 
a glimpse of the scarlet bow which decorated the hair of the 
stenographer in a far corner. 


The very air seemed laden with the buying and selling of — 


stocks, bonds and other securities. 

It seemed terribly close to Will, who was accustomed to 
the free and healthy atmosphere of the open country. 

“So I’m in Wall Street at last,”’ he muttered to himself 
as he took in his strange surroundings. ‘My gracious! It’s 
a lively place. I wonder why Arte Latham called me Josh 
Whitcomb, and asked me if I was from Charcoal Hollow, 
New Hampshire? I guess that must be one of the jokes 
they play on newcomers to Wall Street. I’m afraid that 
valise does make me look like a hayseed. I'll be glad when 
I get it out of sight in a room, I don’t like being made 
fun of.” 

It wasn’t long before Latham returned with an envelope 
in his hand which he handed through a small wmdow in 
the brass screen to the cashier. 

Then he looked around the room for Will, ina spying 
him in his own chair drew up another and sat beside him. 

“What do you think of New York as far as you’ ve seen 
eit?” he asked Will. 

“T think it is the biggest place on earth,’ réplied the boy 
from Millbank. 

“Oh, there are bigger smiles ‘and Paris, for 
instance.” 

“New York is big enough for me, dad the buildings are 
taller and bigger than they looked in the pictures I've seen 
of them.” 

“They’re building taller ones every little while. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if they put up a hundred-story one 
in the course of time.” 

“Mr. Douglas told you that he expected me to come on 
this week, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, by Wednesday; and he instructed me to soe ve 
the ropes from A to Z.” 


“JT managed to get away sooner than I counted on,” said a 


Will. “That’s why I’m on hand to-day. 


Mr. Douglas told 
me that the earlier I got here the better.” t 


be qualified to do my work immediately after I leave.” 
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“Well, if you will put me next to the business I'll guar- 


antee to pick it up fast enough,” said Will confidently. 

““T guess you will. You look pretty smart.” — 

At that moment the cashier called Latham over and 
handed him a note to give Mr. Douglas at the Exchange. 

“Pye got to go over to the Exchange with a note to Mr. 
Douglas. You'd better come along with me. [ll put your 
valise out of harm’s way.” 

In a few minutes the boys were out on Wall Street, head- 
ing for Broad Street and the Stock Exchange. 

“This is the messengers’ entrance,” said Latham when 
they reached the building, “where you always go in when 
you have a nabs to deliver to the boss when he’s on the 
floor.” 

_ Will made a mental note of the fact. 
Business was booming, and the Exchange was like a roar- 


ing maelstrom in full swing. 


“Great Scott!” cried Will. 
on inside ?” 

“Hardly, though most of them are fighting to get the 
better of one another.” 

“Tt’s enough to deafen one.” 

“You'll get so used to the racket that you won’t notice it 
at all after a little time. Come up.to the rail.” 

A dozen other messengers. were lined up waiting to de- 
liver messages to brokers. 7 

Arte was apparently known to most of them. 

“Who have you got in tow, Art?” asked one of them, 
“Relative from Squedunk a 

“No; a friend of mine. Wicker, this is Joe Banker. 
carries messages for Thorndyke & Co. 


“Is there a free fight going 


| 


He 
I want you to use. 


_ him right, Joe, for he’s going to take my place at the office.” 


“That so? Glad to know you, Wicker. I had an idea 


you hailed from the country.” 


“So I do.” 
“Where from? Up State?” 
| Millbank, New Jersey.” ~ 
“Oh, youre a *Skeeter?” grinned Banker. 
“What do you mean by that?” 
“We call the boys from Jersey ’Skeeters.” 
Latham asked an attendant to find Mr. Douglas and 


bring him to the rail. 


The broker came up, took the note, and at the same time 
recognized Will. 

“Hello, Wicker !” he exclaimed in some surprise, offering 
his hand to Will. “I did not expect to see you so soon.” 

“You said the sooner I came the better,” replied the boy. 

“T did, and I meant it; but I did not think you'd be able 
to get away from your home before the middle of the week.” 

“T concluded that if I was coming I might as well make 
a start, so here I am.” 

“All #ight. You go around with Latham until I get 


over to the office, when Ill pore. a talk with you.” 


“Yes, sir.” 

The broker turned away and then Latham and Will re- 
turned to the office. 

Mr. Douglas came in about half-past two, and after 


) transacting some business that awaited him hia called’ Will 


bt Mes, 


into his private room. 

“Well, you've had an insight into the messenger busi- 
How do you like it ?” 
“All right, sir,” replied Will with sparkling eyes. 
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‘Like all new things, it looks easier and more interest- — 


ing than you'll find it when you get used to it. You'll 
learn by degrees that it’s a pretty strenuous occupation, 
and a tiresome one. Much depends on the promptness 
with which a message is delivered. A boy who loiters by 
the way may cause a loss of many thousands of dollars to 
his employer. A boy who makes many mistakes is also use- 
less as a messenger. You will often have to deliver verbal 
messages, and in such cases I need hardly tell you that ac- 
curacy is of the. first ne: 
memory ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Will, paying strict attention to the 
broker’s words. | 

“When you have to ask questions of brokers, or of any 
person, in fact, do so politely. When they reply to you 
thank them in a courteous manner. A gentlemanly boy is 
always liked, and one can’t make too good an impression 
in this world, whether in Wall Street or elsewhere. An ill- 
bred boy is sure to be disliked, and it is going to hurt him 
in the long run.” 

Will agreed with the broker in that. particular. 

“You will have the advantage of two weeks’ breaking in 
under the direction of as smart a messenger as there is in 
the Street. You ought to be thoroughly up in your duties 
by the time he quits the office. He has also consented to 
take you under his wing after office hours as well, and make 
you generally acquainted with the city. Have you looked 
up a boarding place yet?” 

“No, sir. Latham has promised to take me around to 
what he calls Greenwich Village and get me a place this 
afternoon.” 

“He'll find you a suitable home, for he lives in that part 
of the city himself. By the way, how are you. off for 
money ?” 

“T’ve got a little over $25, sir.” : 

“Well, that ought to carry you over. [ll allow you $3.50 
a week while you're learning, and after that your wages till 
further notice will be $7. Arte will tell you what your office 
hours are, and give you all further particulars. You may 


Have you a .good 


go outside now and sit down till it is time for Arte to take 


you uptown.” 

When Latham got off at half-past three be took Will to 
a small two-story and attic brick house, on a quiet side 
street, occupied by 4 widow lady and her daughter. 


She agreed to give Will a small room with board for a - 


moderate price. 

Latham then showed him around the neighborhood, and 
pointed out the Ninth Avenue elevated station. 

‘Will found no difficulty -in reaching the Christopher 
Street station in the morning, where he waited till Arte 
showed up, and they went to the office together. 

During the week he accompanied Latham everywhere he 
went, and when the office closed Saturday at one o’clock he 
had the financial district down pretty fine. 

‘ He also called on Broker Arden at his office, and the 
young trader was glad to see him. 

They had quite a talk together, during which ina gave 
Will a whole lot of excellent advice that was bound to be 
of service to him. 

During the week Will er a letter to Mr. Crimp, en- 
closing a short one to Bessie, and told pom that he was 
getting on fine, and would soon be earning $7 a week. - 
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On the following Tuesday a letter addressed in Obadiah 
Crimp’s handwriting was given to Will by Mr. Douglas. 
It contained an enclosure from Bessie. 


Mr. Crimp said that after an explosion from Mrs. Crimp 


over his sudden departure things had settled down into 
their old groove again. 

He said he had hired Dave Tarbox to attend to Will’s 
duties, and that he was doing very well. 

The whole village had missed Will, and the inhabitants 
were greatly astonished to learn that the boy had gone to 
New York to work in Wall Street. 

Old man Peaseley said that his son Nat, as soon as he 
found out that Will had gone to Wall Street, bothered him 
night and day for permission to hike to York himself, and 
even threatened to run away if he wasn’t allowed to go. 

Bessie wrote a very sweet and sad little note telling Will 
how much she missed him, and how she hoped he would 
soon make money enough to send for her, as she couldn’t 
be happy away from him. 

The end of the second week of Will’s experience in Wall 
Street came around and found him fully competent to step 
into Arte Latham’s shoes and make good. 

On Monday morning Will began his Wall Street career 
in earnest, and he soon demonstrated his fitness and capa- 
bilities to the satisfaction of Mr. Douglas, who in a little 
while told Broker Arden that Will Wicker was proving 
himself one of the best messengers in the Street. 





CHAPTER VII. 
WILL’S FIRST SUCCESS ON THE MARKET. 


“Say, Wicker,” said Joe Banker one morning when the 


two boys met at the Stock Exchange, “got any dough that 
you don’t want for a few days?” 


“T can lend you half a dollar if you want,” replied Will, 
putting his hand in his pocket. 

“T don’t want to borrow any. I only wanted to know if 
you had a $10 bill lying around loose in your clothes that 
you had no immediate use for.” 

“Why did you want to know that?” 


_~ “Because I could let you in on a good thing.” | 


Fa.* 


“How 2” 
“There’s a bunch of us chaps ais make money right 


¥ __ along in the market. When one of us gets hold of a tip on 
Oa 
Ti 
‘A 


some good stock we club together and buy five or ten shares, 
according to how flush we are. When the price goes up a 


_ few points we cash in and divide up the winnings pro rata.” 


“Who do you buy the stock from? ° I bibeed that no 


| i. ~ broker would deal with boys, and that they did not care to 
mh: deal in less than 100 shares of any stock.” 


“You heard correct, but we don’t buy through any bro- 
There’s a little bank up Nassau Street that does a 
brokerage business, too. Anybody can buy as low as five 


shares of any stock on the list by putting up a margin of 
10 per cent, 


In fact, I have known the bank to make a 


_ deal with a messenger on a 5 per cent. basis, but it was risky 


for the messenger. 


However, he came out all right.” 
“Then you buy through that bank, do you?” 
“That’s what we do. Well, one of the chaps got hold of 


BS a good sure thing yesterday and we're trying to raise $100 
to back it. 


If you can go in $10 you'll be entitled to one- 


a tenth of the profits.” = * 
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“What do you suppose the profits will be?” asked Will 
with much interest. 

‘At least $10 a share this time, and probably more than 
that. A number of big brokers have formed a pool to boom _ 
a certain stock. The deal is bound to go through, as the 
men have millions at their back to push it.” | 

“Tf I put in $10 how much ought I to get back?” 

“You'll get your tenner back and as much more on top 
of it.” 

“Tl go in with you,” said Will. 

“Got the money with you?” 

_ “Yes. Here it is,” said Will, pulling out $25. 

“Say, what’s the matter with you putting in $20? ‘You'll 
make twice as much then.” 

“T don’t like to take too much of a risk. I’m saving this 
money for a particular purpose.” 

“You're not taking any risk at al} 
Just the same as finding money.” 

Will, however, hesitated. 

Twenty dollars of his hoarded capital was a lot for him 
to risk, for he wanted to bring Bessie to the city as soon as 
he could. 

Still, the prospect of winning $20 was a big temptation, 
for then he’d have about enough to send for the girl. 

Joe hastened to assure him that his $20 was just as safe. 
as if it was in his own pocket, so he was persuaded to en- 
trust it to the other to invest for him. 

As soon as Banker had the money he told Will that the 
stock about to be boomed was D. & G., which was geing 
then at 80. 

“But you mustn’t whisper a word about it. And don’t 
let your boss suspect that you’re in on any deal. He 
wouldn’t like it, and would probably read you the riot act. 
Just say nothing and saw wood. A friend of mine will put 
the deal through the bank for us, and when he sells out 
I’ll bring you your share of the profits.” | 

Naturally Will took a strong interest in D. & G. after 
that. 

He took sly peeps at the ticker and when he saw the 
stock quoted at 81 he felt like hugging himself for joy. 

Within a few days the price went up to 85, and Will was 
just tickled to death. 

He met Joe Banker quite often, and Joe told him that 
many messenger boys made two and three times their wages 
through fortunate deals on the market, all put through the 
little bank. 

The result was that Will became inoculated with the - 
speculative fever, and he began to see visions of other deals 
in which he would make a lot of money and ultimately grow 
rich like most of the traders. - 

At the end of ten days D. & G. was up to 96, at which 
price the deal in which Will was interested was closed and 
next day Joe Banker handed him $81, representing his | 
$20 investment and $31 profits, 

Will gazed at the money in great, satisfaction, 

He was now worth $57, and he felt that he could send 
for Bessie right away. 

That afternoon, however, while waiting to see a broker 
he accidentally overheard two brokers talking in a low tone 
about the consolidation of two Western railroads. 

One of the roads was called P. & Q. 


It’s a sure winner. 


The stock had been aelng away down for iso years,and = 


¢ 
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nobody particularly wanted it as an investment because the 
road did not pay any dividends. | | 

One of the traders said that as soon as the news of the 
consolidation was made public, which would be in a few 
days, P. & Q. stock would go up from 20 to 30 points. 

Will was much excited over what he had heard, 

He saw the chance of making over $100 by eee his 
$50 in the stock. 

_ He determined not to let the chance get past him. 

On his way home he went up to the little bank, which 
kept its brokerage department open till four o ‘lock, and 
asked the porter of the bank where he should go to buy 
some stock on margin. 

“Go to that window yonder. Give your order and your 
money to the clerk you'll see there, and he’ll attend to the 
matter for you.” 

“Thank you, ” said Will, and forthwith marched up to 
the window in question. 

“Well,” said the margin elerke looking at him inquir- 
. ingly, “what can I do for you, young man?” 

“I want jto -buy five shares of, P. & Q. on a 10 per:cent. 
margin.” 

“Have you got $50 with you?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Will, laying the money down on the 
window shelf. 

. The clerk filled out a paper and pushed it out to the 
young messenger. | 

“Sign your name and address there.” 

“My business address or where I board?” 

“Hither will do. Are you working in Wall Street ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

' “Who are you with?” 

_ “Archibald Douglas, stock broker.” 

The margin clerk gtinned. 

“That’s all,” he said! “The stock will be bought in the 
morning and held subject to your order as long as your 
margin holds good. You understand, I hope, that if the 
price goes below the limit the bank will sell out without no- 
tice in order to protect itself.” 

“Tf that’s your rule I suppose it’s all right.” 

“That’s the way we do business. Whenever you want to 
sell come around and I will hand you an order to sign. 
Our commission is one-eighth of 1 per cent. for buying, 
and the same for selling, with a small additional charge 
for interest on the money that we advance to put the deal 
through for you. On five shares it is hardly anything to 
speak of.” 

“Thank you, sir. Good-afternoon.” 

Will went home feeling that if luck stood by him he 
would have quite a little bank roll in a few days. 

P. & Q. was ruling at 40 when Will bought the five 
shares, and it remained at that figure for nearly a week, 
keeping the young messenger on the anxious seat. 

Then it went up two points, and on the following day 
_ the news of the consolidation was printed in all the papers. 
_ When the Exchange opened there was a rush by the trad- 

ers to buy the stock. 

‘Very little of it was to be got at any price, and the stock 
was soon selling at 55. 

Before the Exchange closed it was up to 60. _ 

“T wonder if I hadn’t better sell?” Will asked himself. 
Sim eL00 anoad. 6 7). uc . 


clerk. 








The prospect, of making a few more dollars induced him 


to hold on, and the price went to 68. 


He would have held on longer, only he heard a eye 
say to a friend that P. & Q. was looking topheavy, and 
must drop to around 60 in a day or two, so that afternoon 


he stopped at the bank as soon as he was through for the 


day and told the margin clerk to sell his stock. 

“Tt will be sold first thing in the morning,” said the 
“You’re a lucky lad to be in on P. & Q. at this time. 
How came you to buy it? Get hold of a tip?” 

Will said nothing, but looked wise. 

Next morning his shares were sold at 69, and when the 


bank settled with him he found he had made $140 profit, 
making him worth $200 altogether. 


“Gee! I never thought I’d be worth so much money so 
soon. I tell you Wall Street is the place to get rich if you 
run in luck. I’m going to travel down to Millbank in a 
new suit of clothes and a swell tie next Sunday and make 
the folks there stare. And when I come back I'll bring 
Bessie with me. Tl have to ask my boarding missus if 
she’ll look out for her till she can get a position of some 


kind. I guess she’ll be willing to do that to oblige me.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


WILL VISITS MILLBANK AND CREATES SOMETHING OF A 
SENSATION. 


When Will stepped oft the Long Branch accommodation 
at Millbank on Sunday morning He was looking something 
like a dude, 

The first person he ran against was the station agent, 
whom he knew well. 

The man, howeyer, didn’t seem to recognize him. 
“Don’t you know me, Mr. Watts?” Will asked. 


“Will Wicker!” gasped the agent. “Great Scott! What 
have you been doing to yourself ” 

“What do you mean ?” ) 

“Why, you’re dressed up to the ninety-nines. Did you 


rob a bank while you was away at the city : a 

“T hope you hayen’t.such a bad opinion of’ me as that,” 
laughed Will. 

“T heard you left suddenly to take a job in Wall Street.” 

“That’s right.” 

“You must be getting big wages to afford to dress ‘in 
this style. If the folks avound here knew you were coming 
to visit the village in such great shape they'd be out here 
with a band to meet you.” 

“Td be sorry to put them to such an expense,” smiled 
Will. 

“Tf you don’t create a sensation walking through Mill- 
bank to the hotel I’ll be willing to eat my hat.- Here comes 
a friend of yours—Nat Peaseley. I hope he won’t have a 
fit when he sees you.” 

“Hello, Nat! How,are things about the village?” asked 
Will, as his country friend, clad in his Sunday-go-to- 
meeting clothes, with his hair well oiled and plastered 
down, came on the station. 

Nat didn’t seem to recognize Will at first. site. but as 
his eyes gradually took in, Will’s well- khown features he 
gave a gurgling gasp. 

“Gosh all hemlock ! 


Are you Will Wicker?” he said in 
amazement. 
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“'That’s who L am, Nat.” . ; 

“Why, you’re a—dude!” he fluttered. 

“Oh, no, not quite a dude.” 

“Yes, you are. Where did you get all them swell clothes, 
and that hat, and that tie with a diamond pin? Glory hal- 
_lelujah! Have you made your fortin already?” 

“Hardly,” laughed Will. 

“Why, you don’t look no more like you used to than 
a turkey gobbler looks like a rooster. You look just like 
a city chap.” 

“T feel like one now. I dest to, for V’ve been three 
months in New York.” 

“You mean in Wall Street, don’t you?” 

“Wall Street is part of lower New York.” 

“Gol darn it, I thought Wall Street was the hull of New 
York. The papers are always full of it. My dad says 
Wall Street runs the hull country.” . 

‘“T guess it does run it to a considerable extent.” 

“Say, do you expect to reach the hotel alive in that 
soot?” asked Nat. 

“Why not?” 

“T think it’s 
eggs 1s eggs.” 

“Perhaps they won't recognize me.” 

“You let ’em alone for that. I’ve hearn them talkin’ 
‘bout how they was goin’ to set their caps for you when you 
got back with a big wad of money. They all know that you 
went to Wall Street to make your fortin. By gum! I’ve 
been at the old man ever since you’ve been away to let me 
go to York to get rich, too. I reckon I’ll go back with you, 
anyway, whether: the old man likes it or not. How long 
d’ye expect to stay in the village?” 

“I’m going back on the 7:10 train to-night.” 

“Can’t you stay down here no longer?” 

“No. ve got to be at the office at nine in the morning, 
sharp: 2 

“At nine. Is that wcen you go to work?” 

“ Yes. > 

“And when do you quit?” 

“ Around half-past three.” 

“Jumpin’ grasshoppers! You must be one of the pard- 
ners, ain’t you?” 

“T’m just the messenger and office boy.” 

“Js that all? And you kin dress like that! You must 
git $100 a week.” | 

“No, I get considerably less.” 

“Then clothes must be dirt cheap in York. What did 
you pay for that soot?” 

_ “Sixteen dollars for the coat, vest and pants.” 

“That's a pretty tidy sum. ‘How much for ey tie and 
the diamond ?” 

“That isn’t a real diamond. It cost me ten ee and 
the tie thirty-five cents.” 


doubtful. The gals will mob you sure as 


“That all? Gosh! Td give a quarter for it. I’d have} ' 


all the gals on a string in no time at all.” ; 

“Tf yow’ll meet me at the 7:10 train to-night I'll give 
_ it to you.” 

“You will? Ill. be here, bet your life, if I bust a button 
makin’ it.” 

“Well, I must be getting on to the hotel. 
train time.” 

Will walked along through Main Street aud soon at- 


Good-bye till 





tracted a whole lot of attention from the people m the 


houses. 


Nobody sceaniod to recognize him, though everybody in 
the village knew him. 


He was taken for a strange city chap, and folks wondered — 


what had brought him to Millbank on a Sunday. 


A dozen or more girls noticed him through their half- 
closed blinds, but none of them got a square look at his 
face. 

Finally he reached the Millbank Hotel. | 

Mr. Crimp and old man Peaseley were sitting on the ver- 
anda in the sunshine. 

There was no look of recognition or welcome for the boy 
in their eyes as he approached. 

“How do you do, pop?” said Will, as he stepped on the 
veranda, 

_ He used to address Mr. Crimp by that name sometimes. 

The landlord sprang to his feet with a ery of astonish- 
ment. 

“Will, is it really you?” | 

i isn’t anybody else, pop,” said the boy, holding out 
his hand. | | 

“Why, you look like a young gentleman,” replied the 
hotel keeper, gazing at Will admiringly. “Don’t you know. 
Will Wicker,, Seth?” 

Seth Peaseley rubbed his glasses and looked hard at 
Will. 

“B’gosh! It is Will) Why, you're tucked out to beat all 3 
creation! Ef my gal Sukey saw you now she'd fall plumb 
in love with you.” ) 

Will shook hands with old man Peaseley and said he was 
glad to see him again. 

“You must be makin’ money hand over fist,” said Pease- 
ley. “I hope’my son don’t see you. If he does they’ll be no 
keepin’ him away from Wall Street.” 

“T met Nat at the station,” replied Will. 

“Sho! Did you? What ‘aid he say?” 

“You'd better ask me what he didn’t say. 
surprised.” 

“T should think he would. Are you a broker now?” 

“Not quite,” laughed Will. at 

“How soon do you expect to be one?” 

“T couldn’t tell you.” 

“You must be gettin’ more’n a hundred a week judgin’ ? 
by your clothes and that ther dimund pin. How much is it 
worth ?” 

“How much do you think?” 

“Dimunds is purty valuable. 

“Not quite. 

“What ! 

ce Yes. 9) 

“Say, you don’t mean no sich thing as that. Nat couldn’t 
earn that dimund in ten year. . 

“T’m going in to see the missus, pop. Do you think it’s 
safe?’’ asked Will. | 

‘“T reckon she’ll be glad to see you lookin’ so prosperous,” 
replied Mr. Crimp encouragingly. 

So Will entered the public room of the hotel and walked 
through the dining-room to the kitchen where Mrs. Crimp, 
assisted by Bessie, was preparing dinner. 

Bessie saw him first, recognized him, and with a little . 
ery dropped the dish she held in her hand. 


‘ ! 


He looked 


Maybe $500.” 
I’ve promised to give it to Nat to-night.” 
That dtmund?” 
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Tt went to smash on the floor and Mrs. Crimp uttered an 
exclamation of anger. 

Bessie darted for Will, and in a iit! he had her in 
his arms, the lady of the house looking at them in utter 
amazement. 

“Will, Will, ’m so glad you’ve come back,” sole Bessie. 
“And how fine you do look!” 

“Will Wicker!” gasped’ Mrs. Crimp, hardly believing the 
evidence of her eyes. 

“Yes, ma’am. I’ve come back to see you for a few 
hours,” replied the boy. 

“Only for a few hours, Will?” said Bessie wistfully. 

“That’s all. I have to return to the city by the 7:10 
train this evening. But,” he aded in a whisper, “you are 
going back with me.” 

“Will, you don’t mean it!” she cried excitedly. 

: Hush! Pll talk to you about it by and by. Well, Mrs. 
Crimp, are you glad to see me or not?” 

i 8 pose I am, though I did mean to larrup you for 
runnin’ away if rd got my hands on you at the time. You 


_ must be doin’ well in York.” 


“Tm getting on first-rate.” 


“So you writ Obadiah. Workin’ for one of them brokers 


what was down here shootin’, eh?” 

“Yes. For Mr. Douglas. I’m his messenger.” 

“Does he send you around with messages ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I carry notes to other brokers, packages 
of stocks and bonds to customers, and do a whole lot of 
other things.” 

“He must pay you ell 

“T get $7 a week.” 

“How can you dress so well and pay your board and 
washin’ on $7?” 

“Oh, I get tips from people, and there are other ways of 
making extra money.” 

“I guess you make a good deal more than your wages.” 

“TY have so far. I’ve brought you a present of a new 
dress. It isn’t made up, but you can have the village dress- 
maker do that for you. I'll give you $5 to pay her’ ? 

Mrs. Crimp was all smiles in a moment. — 

“Bessie, I left the package on the dining-room table. Go 
and get it,” said Will. 

The girl hastened to do as she had been requested. 

Will handed Mrs, Crimp the bundle. 

“Open it and see how you like it. I got my landlady to 
buy it for you, with lining, trimming and buttons complete. 
All you'll have to do is to get it made according to pattern.” 

Mrs. Crimp was delighted with her present, which hap- 
pened to be of a shade that just suited her, and thus, by the 
exercise of a little tact and the expenditure of a.few dollars 
Will had made himself quite solid with her. 

He was afraid, however, that her good humor would not 
last when she Feamdedl that he intended taking Bessie to 
New York with him. 

She had no legal claim on the girl, and could not pre- 
vent her leaving if she got up spunk enough to do so, but 
just the same she could make matters preity sultry if she 
wanted to do so. 


You look like a dood.” 


After inspecting her dress Mrs. Crimp ‘became very | 


gracious to Will, and asked him many questions about his 


business and haat how he was getting on in New York. 


Then he went outside and found Mr. Crimp returning 


Leenan a short walk with old man Peaseley, who haa gone ~ 
home. 

Will talked with Mr. Crimp on the veranda until dinner 
was announced. 

After the meal he told Mrs. Crimp that he expected is 
take Bessie to the city with him on the 7:10 train. 

If he had dropped a bombshell in the room he could 
hardly have caused the lady of the house to jump higher 
than she did. 

She said the idea was perfectly ridiculous. 

Then Will put it up to Bessie. 

“Tm ready to take you if you’re ready to come. What do 
you say ?” 

“Tl go with you anywhere, Will,” she replied. 

“T reckon you won't take your things out of the house 
to-night, or any other time, unless ?m willin’,” was Mrs. 
Crimp’s ultimatum. “I’m, surprised that. you should en- 
courage the girl to think of Jeavin’ me,” she flashed at Will 
angrily, 

“Tf you'd always treated her Ascari Mrs. Crimp, T 
shouldn’t have interfered in her behalf. . You used to beat 
her every day when I lived here, and you’ve not improved 
much since I’ve been away. , Bessie is getting too old to 
be made a slave of any longer. I can get her a job in the 
city that will enable her to-pay her way and give her a little 
spending money. My landlady has agreed to give her a 
home, and she will have the companionship of the lady’s 
daughter, a girl of her own age. Altogether, it will be great- 
ly to her advantage to come to New York,” said Will. 

Mrs. Crimp got into one of her old pugnacious moods, 
but Will was not to be intimidated. 

Bessie, also, for once in her life, refused to be bulldozed, 
and the result was after the biggest kind of a verbal scrap 
Will carried his point after threatening to refer the whole 
matter to the justice of the village. 

It was arranged that Bessie should remain another month 
at the hotel, at the end of which she was to be allowed to go 
to New York. 

The matter having been finally patched up, peace was 
declared in the family circle to the great satisfaction of _ 
Mr. Crimp, who was always uneasy when there were clouds 


,| on the domestic horizon. 


After supper Will bade all good-bye for the period of 
thirty days, when he said he would come for Bessie, and, 
after presenting Nat Peaseley with the imitation diamond 
pin, took the 7:10 train for the metropolis. 





CHAPTER IX. 
_ A CLOSE CALL. 


A few mornings after Will saw a statement in the paper 
that M. & N. was going up as the result of rumors concern- 
ing the road’s purchase of a branch line to the coal mines 
which were beginning to pan out better than at any other 
period in their history. 

“What do, you think about M. & N., Joe?” Will asked 
Banker when they came together on the street that after- 
noon. 

“Dunno,” replied Joe. 
to it.” 

Will told him what the newspapers printed about the 
road that marning. 


“Havent paid any attention 
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“You can’t put much dependence on what the papers the game once, and then I got wiped clean out on a single 


say,’ n 
way of news.” 

“But if it’s true that the M. & N. road has bought that 
branch line it will be a good thing for the company, won’t 
it is 


“Sure, it will, otherwise the company wouldn’t buy jen 


“The brokers ‘must believe that there is something in the 
report, for the price is rising.” 

“That doesn’t follow. The bulls always try to take ad- 
vantage of every excuse to boost prices. That’s the mission 
of a bull. The bears do just the opposite—they work to 
break prices in order to make money on short sales.” 

‘“T’ve a great mind to buy some M, & N. on the chance 
that it may go higher.” 

‘Well, if you want to risk $50 on five shares you can buy 
them easily enough at the little bank on Nassau Street; 
but I wouldn’t advise you to get in on it without you had 
some better guarantee than newspaper talk.” 

That afternoon Will heard a group of traders talking 
about the M. & N. rise, and they spoke so well of the 
chances of the stock that Will left an order at the bank on 
his way home for fifteen shares of M. & N. at the market, 
which was 62. 

He watched the stock all next day and saw with desis 
faction that it rose steadily to 65. 

The newspapers continued to speak favorably as to the 
prospects of a still higher price, and so Will was content to 
let the deal stand. | 

M. & N. closed that day at 67 and opened next morning 
at 671-2. 

The bears attacked the stock and it took on a temporary 
slump, but recovered rapidly and went up to 70. 

Next day the scarcity of the shares on the market caused 
a big boom in the price and it closed at 80. 

“Have you sold those fifteen shares of M. & N. you 


‘ bought?” asked Banker when the boys met at the restau- 


rant at a quarter past three, 

“Not yet,” replied Will. 

“You're holding on too long, old man,” replied Joe. 
had no idea it would get anywhere near 80. It’s a case 
of pig luck that it has done so. There is liable to be a 
slump at any moment, and your profits are likely to be 
wiped out. Leave an order at the bank on your way home 
to sell you out in the morning. You're eighteen points 
ahead of the game and it’s up to you to realize while you 
have the chance to do so. If you get out all right you can 
count yourself as having made a bang-up deal. You'll 
make over $250, which is a pile of coin for a messenger to 
gather in, you can take my word for it.” 

“You told me that several messengers in the Street have 
made a good deal more than that,” said Will. 

“So they did, but not on an investment of $150. They 
made it by taking risks with big money that they had won 
before.” 

“Til follow your advice, 
better than I.” 

“T ought to, for [’ve been three years in the business, 
while you have only been down here about four months.” 

‘“You ought to have made several thousand dollars by 
this time,” said Will. 

“] know T ought to, but I haven’t. I was $600 ahead of 

‘ 


eT 


I guess you know the market 


said Banker, “They'll publish any old thing in the| deal.” 


a that so?” 
“Sure as you live. If that deal had gone through t d 
have made over $1,500 profit.” 
“Instead of which you lost your $600?” 
“T lost it so quick that it made my head swim. I held on 


too long, just like you’ve been doing. Guess I was trying | 


to grab the last dollar. It’s a risky thing to look for all 
that’s in a deal. The chances are that you'll land in the 
soup like I did. You never can tell just where you are 
when a stock is going up. 
in at an unexpected moment and scoop the trick.” 
Joe’s talk made Will nervous about his deal. 


He left his order at the bank on the way home, but he 
didn’t feel easy that evening about the fate of M. & N. 


in the morning. 

He dreamed that he had been cleaned out and woke up 
in a funk about the middle of the night. 

When he got to sleep he had a repetition of the dream, 
more vivid than before, and he awoke again in a. cold sweat. 


It was an hour before he got to sleep again, and when he 


woke it was daylight and time-to’ get up. 


He grabbed the morning paper at the station in feverish, 


nervousness, expecting to ‘read that M. & N. had gone to 
smash over night. 

He was much relieved to find that such was not the case. 

His stock was sold at 80 3-8, and fifteen minutes after- 
ward some broker began dumping big blocks of the stock 
on the market. 

The result was a slump and a panic at the Exchange. 

“What did I tell you?” said Joe, running against him at 
the Exchange. ‘Did you sell out last night as I advised 
you to?” . 

“T gave my order in,” replied Will; “but I don’t know 
whether my shares were sold in time or not.” 


“The chances are they were, but. you can’t tell for sure | 


till you inquire at the bank,” replied Banker. “I hope 
you’ve come out all right, but you see how dangerous it is 
to hold on too long. Lots of people are being cleaned out 
at this moment. Some of them are brokers, I'll bet, but 


the majority are the outside speculators or lambs, as we call. 


them.” 

At noon Will was sent to a stationery house on Nassau 
Street by the cashier and he dropped into the bank as 
nervous as an applicant standing examination for a good 
job. 

The margin clerk told him that hie stock had been sold, 
and that he could have a settlement that afternoon. 

Will left the bank feeling like a fighting cock, and later 
on he found he had made a profit of $275, which raised his 
available capital to $450. 

Next morning he told Banker that he had come out all 
right, and Joe congratulated him on his good luck. 





CHAPTER X. 
NAT PEASELEY VISITS NEW YORK. 
‘en days passed and then Will, who was now watching 
the stock market like a hawk, noticed that. another stock 


called S. & L. was going. up. 
He consulted this ccna of peat performances of. this 
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road and saw that it had been hanging fire around 50 for| have got lost if it hadn’t been for two policemen who 


six months or more. 


It reached 53 in a day or two and Will concluded to take | 


a shy at it. 

He went to the little bank and ordered the sc ae clerk 
to buy 40 shares for his account. 

In a few days the stock went to 60 and a “fraction and 
Will sold out, making an even $300. 

The stock kept on rising and went to 69, which fact 
caused the young messenger to regrét that he had sold too 
soon. 

_ However, as he had no means of telling how high it was 
going he comforted himself with the reflection that half a 
loaf is better than no bread. 

“Tve made $300, at any rate, and now I’m worth $750,” 
he said to himself. “I’ve done pretty well for a country 
boy who hasn’t been quite four months in Wall Street. If 
I can make another lucky deal I’ll have $1,000 or more to 
look at and call my own.” 

About this time he received a letter from Mr. Crimp. 

The hotel keeper said that his wife had not been able 
to secure a girl to take Bessie’s place, and he asked, as a 
personal favor, that Will would not insist on the exact 
terms of his agreement. 

He and his wife wanted Bessie to stay a while longer, 
and he assured Will that the girl was now being treated 


with every consideration. 


Will wrote back, enclosing a note to Bessie, and told Mr. 
Crimp that if Bessie was willing to stay another month he 
was satisfied to let her. 

Bessie answered that she would remain, as she and Mrs. 
Crimp were getting on very well together. 

A few days afterward Banker met Will and asked him 
to go into another deal with the crowd, and he consented 


* to put in $50 on B. & O., which Joe said a syndicate was 


going to boom. 

The stock was bought at 96, went up to 101, then 
slumped back to 92, where it remained. 

The deal was a failure and Will lost $25. 

Banker told him that he mustn’t expect to win all the 
time. | 

“Tf there was a syndicate back of it why didn’t it, go 
higher that 101: ” asked Will, who was disappointed with 
the result of the deal. 

“T couldn’t tell you. A screw came loose, I guess, and 
the whole thing fell in the soup.” 

While the young messenger felt that he had got out easy, 
the whole thing gave him a shock, for he thought had he 
been making the deal himself with ‘all his funds at stake 
he would have lost heavily. 

He was not quite so anxious after that to get in on the 
market as he had been before, for he saw how, easy it was 
to get caught in the shuffle. . 

When he got back to the office after his talk with Joe 
Banker he was paralyzed to find Nat Peaseley waiting for 
him in the reception-room. : 

“By gum! I’m here in Wall Street at last,” declared 
Nat, shaking him by the hand. “The old man gave me the 
dough and let me come on to wy and make my fortin. I’m 
ready to take a job carryin’ messages for anybody that 
wants me, and J’ll take less than a hundred dollars to do 
But this here town is a big place. I might 


showed me the way down here.” 

“Did: you come here looking for a job?”. 

“YT reckon I didn’t come for nothin’ else, except it was 
to see you. Bessie Kane sent her love to you. I wanted 
her to send you a kiss, but she kind of fought shy of that. 
If you want that you'll have to go down to the hotel and 
collect it yourself.” 

“T’m glad to see you, Nat, but I’m afraid you’ve come on 
a fool’s errand.” 

“Why so? I’m ready and willin’ to work.” 

“But you know nothing about the financial district.” 

“Neither did you when you first come on.” 

“But I had an experienced messenger to show me the 
ropes.” 

“Well, you kin show them to me, can’t you? You ought 
to be experienced by this time.” 

“You forget I was hired to take that boy’s place, and 
that’s how I was able to get the advantage of his knowl- 
edge.” 

“Well, I’m goin’ around to hunt up a job, and then you 
kin make me wise to the ropes, as you call ’em.” . 
“No broker would hire you under such an arrangement.” 

“Wouldn’t he? How do you know that?” 

“Because it would take you a week at least before youd © 
be able to carry a message in ‘any kind of time.” 

“What’s a week? That’s only seven days. No broker 
would miss that time.” 

“But no broker can afford to wait till you learned the 
business.” 

“Say, what do you want to throw cold water on a feller 
for? Don’t you want me in town?” 

“T’d be glad to have you here, and there’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t stay if you'll look up another kind of a job.” 

“What other kind of a job?” | 

“Something that doesn’t require experience to start 
with.” 

“Give it a name-and, by gum! I’ll hunt it up if it’s in 
town.” 

At that moment the cashier called Will. 

There was a note for him to take to the Exchange to 
Mr. Douglas. 

“T’ve got to go over to the Stock Exchange. 
ter come with me.” 

“All right. Where will I put my carpetbag? Shall I 
take it with me?” 

“Tl take charge of it,” and Will carried it into the 
counting-room. 

“By Christopher ! 


You'd bet- 


That’s a swell lookin’ gal poundin’ 


that there machine. What is she doin’? Makin’ -some- 
thin’ ?”’ 

“She’s operating a typewriter.” 

“What's that?” 


‘““A machine that writes printed characters.” 

“Do you sell characters at this place, too?” 

Will laughed. 

“You don’t understand me. Wait till we get back and 
I'll take you inside and let you see how it works.” 

“All right. I wouldn’t mind gettin’ another peep at 
that gal. There’s a whole lot of style about her, and that’s 
what I like. I reckon the gals down our way are behind 
the times. They don’t look nothin’ like her.” 


~~ 
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On the way to the Exchange Nat gazed around with star- 
ing eyes and open mouth. 

He was so interested in all that was going on around him 
that he didn’t look where he was putting his No. 10 shoes; 
the result was he fell over the curb. 

As he picked himself up his sharp eyes spied a pocket- 


+» book within his reach: 


“By gum! I’ve found somethin’,” he said to Will, hold- 
ing the wallet up. 

“Gracious! You’re lucky,” cried Will in surprise. 

“T reckon I was born so. Let’s see what’s in it.” ' 

There was a five-dollar bill and a slip of paper in it. 

“You kin have half that five, Will. There ain’t nothin’ 
mean about me.” 


“No, I don’t want it. It’s yours, for you found it. Let 


F me see that. paper.” 


' Mine that never was nothing more than a prospect? Well, 


_ mine out West. I'll keep it if you don’t mind.” 


a 


ee 


-kers buying and selling X. & Z. stock.” 


Nat handed it to him. 

Will opened it, thinking that it ange furnish a clue to 
the owner of the book. 

This is what he read: 


“PARADISE, NEVADA. 
“DrAR Hank: You remember the old Harlequin Silver 


me and a few other geezers bought the title up for next door 
to nothing a while ago and we’ve been prospecting it for 
a vein of ore we was told was there. We was about 
giving the thing up as a bad job when we discovered a 
lead of silver that will make us all Monte Cristos in six 
months. hence. Now,.there’s 20,000 shares of Harlequin 
stock somewhere in New York. At the present minute it 
ain’t worth the paper it’s printed on to anybody but our- 
selves, “cause nobody knows yet about the strike. If you 


can find that stock freeze on to it quicker than a flash of | 


lightning. It will be worth a dollar or more a share inside 
of a month, as soon as we give out the news. Get a hustle 
on and look for it. It will be worth all the trouble it may 
take you to locate it. You ought to buy it for a cent a 
share, as Harlequin is known as a dead mine, and there isn’t 
nothing deader than a busted mine that I know of. A nod 
is as good as a wink to a blind horse, so get busy. | 
“Yours for luck, Tom Brapy.” 


“What does it say?” asked Nat. 
“Something about a discovery of silver ore in a dead 


“Gosh! You kin have it. It ain’t no good to me. Don’t 
you want half of this bill?” 
“No, Nat. I’ve got all the funds I want.” 
“By gum! You’re lucky. If I had all I wanted P d 
need a freight car to take it hum. What the dickens is 
that noise? Where is it comin’ from?” 
“The Stock Exchange.” 
“You don’t say. What’s broke loose i in ere r 
“The bulls and bears are having it out,”’ laughed Will. 
“Gosh all hemlock! Id like to look on.” 
“So you shall. Follow me.” 
They walked in at the messengers’ entrance. 
“Great gimeracks!” cried Nat, loud enough to call the 
attention of the other messengers to him. “Is there a dog 
fight goin’ on ’round that there pole, Will?” 
“No,” laughed the young messenger. “Those are bro- 
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“X,& Z. stock? What kind is that? I can’t see nothin’ 


but a mob of fellers shakin’ their fists at one another and 


hollerin’ to beat the band.” _ 

“Hello, hayseed !” cried an A. D. T. boy, looking at Nat 
Peaseley. “Ain’t you afraid of getting lost without a tag?” 

“Tf you’re tryin’ to make fun of me you'll find you've 
got the wrong pig by the tail, by gum!” replied Nat in~ 
dignantly. 

A roar of laughter from the crowd of messengers rents 
his words. 

One of them got down on his hands and knees behind 
him while a companion gave Nat a shove that caused him to 
tumble over the other’s back. 

“Hold on, fellows cried Will. 
mine.” 

Nat sprang to his feet, his eyes bina with anger. 

Then something happened that caused an uproar in the 
entrance. 

Nat went for the crowd like a catapult. 

He was as strong as a horse and he meant business. 

He tumbled the messengers over like nine-pins, and fired 


“This is a friend of 


half of them onto the sidewalk’head over heels before Will 


was able to restrain him or an attendant interfere. 

“Come on with the rest of ’em!’’ roared Nat, dancing 
around. “T kin lick all Wall Street, by gum!” 

A crowd of traders rushed to the railing to see the fun. 

“Cool down, Nat. You'll be hauled off to jail if you 
don’t cut this business out. You’ve made rumpus enough 
now to cause your arrest twice over,” said Will. 

“T don’t keer. Nobody kin play fool tricks with me it 
I do come from the country. I didn’t say nothin’ to no-~ 
body, and they upsot me on the floor. Gol darn it! Vm 
made enough to chew hay.” 

Will pushed Nat into a corner and explained matters to 
a couple of the attendants who came up to grab. ee 
and hand him over to an officer. 


It took a whole lot of argument on Will’s part to save 


his friend. 

Finally Will delivered his note to Mr. Douglas and he 
and Nat left, the other messengers looking after the coun- 
try boy with considerable respect for his muscle. 





CHAPTER XI. 
WILL BUYS SOME DEFUNCT MINING SHARES CHEAP. 


Will took Nat back to the office. 
“How about that there typewriter?” asked Nat, whe 


, seemed stuck on seeing the young lady again. 


' So Will took him inside to her desk. 


“Miss Sanborn, this is Mr. Peaseley, a friend of mine.” . 


“By gum! I’m dern glad to make your acquaintance, 
miss,” said Nat, as the girl bowed and smiled. 
tellin’ Will here that you’re the slickest gal I seen en a 
coon’s age, and that’s a mighty long time. Gosh! I know 
a pretty gal when I see one. Can’t fool me on good-lookin’ 
gals if I do come from the country.” 


The stenographer blushed and looked a bit embarrassed, — 


“You mustn’t mind him, Miss Sanborn. He means all 
right,” said Will. 

“Oh, come, now, Will, you don’t need to solaieiis for me. 
I reckon Miss Sanborn ‘has been admired before. No gal 


| objects to a feller takin’ his hat off to her on account of her 
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good looks. I conie in to see what you are makin’ on that 
machine you're poundin’ away at like fun. Will says you’re 
writin’ characters. I s’pose a feller needs them things to 
get a job on. I didn’t think about gettin’ one from my olc 
man, but he’ll back me up any time I want him to.” 


Will nearly had a fit, and Miss Sanborn smiled mis- | 


chievously. 
“You misunderstood Will,” she said with a coquettish 
glance at Nat. “This is a machine on which I copy letters 


_ and other documents in printed “characters. Just watch 
me,” 


_ Her nimble fingers slipped over the keys for a few mo- 
tents and then she showed Nat the result on one of the 
office letter-headings. 

“Bgosh! You done that in no time at all. 
them things you hit with your fingers ?” 

“Those are the keys, with the letters of the alphabet and 
figures on them. That one is the letter A. When I strike 
it that steel spoke flies up and prints the letter A on the 
paper.” 

“By gum!” ejaculated Nat. 

It was hard to tell which interested.the country boy the 
most—the machine or the fair stenographer herself, 

Will was soon called on to go out again, and he took Nat 
with him? 

He pointed out many of the office buildings and told 
Nat their names. 

Finally Mr. Douglas came in the office and Will, told 
him he had a visitor from the country who had come ex- 
pecting to get work as a messenger in Wall Street. 

The broker laughed. 

8 | suppose all the boys of Millbank want to come to Wall 
Street since they’ve heard that you are getting on so well,” 
he said. 


““Not all the boys,” replied Will. “Some of them, no 
doubt. Nat Peaseley has been crazy to come hére for a 
long time, and he’s been worse on the subject since I have 
made a success of it.’’ 

“What are you going to do with him?” 

“T don’t know, sir. Td like to get him back home, but 
he seems’ to have come to stay. I told him that he mustn’t 
expect to get a position in Wall Street. Probably he may 
be willing to look elsewhere for something to do. He’s a 
worker, and would make a first-class porter, I should 
think.” 

“A friend of mine, a merchant on Beayer Street, needs 
an assistant helper. Ill write a note to him recommending 
your friend. You can take him around to his store.” 

“All right, sir. Um much obliged to you.” 

Mr. Douglas sent for his stenographer and dictated a 
note to the merchant. : 

“Come along, Nat. I’ve got a note that may get you a 
job. How would you like to work for a merchant?” said 
Will. 

“By gum! [ jest as lief work for him as anybody else, 
so long as I git paid for it.” 

Will took Nat to the store on Boave, Street and handed 
the letter to the merchant. 


What are 


The gentleman questioned Nat on his general capabili- 
ties, and finally hired him at $10 a week, directing him to 


come in the morning at seven o’clock. 


~ 





“By gum! Will, that’s more money than you're gittin’ | 
at your place,” grinned Nat. 

‘“'That’s right. 
house. There’s a vacant room you can have for $1.50 with: 
out board.” 

“Without board! 

hain’t 1?” 
- “Of course. We'll see the missus. about that. 
doesn’t take boarders as a rule. She took me as a special 
favor. Maybe I can persuade her to take you. 
there’s a restaurant half a block away where you can get 
your hash cheap.” 

“All right.” 

Will introduced Nat to his landleay. and she finally 
agreed to board him, so that matter was settled. 

Will explained to Nat how he should take the Ninth 
Avenue train to Battery Place and then walk over to Beaver 
Street. , 

He said he’d find the store all right, and he did. 

Will had forgotten all about the note referring to the 
Harlequin Silver Mine of Paradise, Nevada, but he found 
it in his pocket on the following morning soon after he 
reached the office. | 


tol darn it, Will! 


“Gee! Td like to get hold of those 20,000 shares of the 


stock,” he said to himself. “I wonder who owns the cer- 
tificates? Maybe half a dozen people or brokers who have 
long since looked on that mine as a dead issue. I think 
1’li make some inquiries about the stock. It won’t do any 
harm.” | 

So when Will went around among the brokers that day 
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he inquired at every office where he called about Harlequin 


mining stock. 

No one had any of it, nor had they had i inquiries abou it 
for eighteen months or more. 

It was a dead‘mine, he was told, long since stricken 
from the market lists, and of no value whatever. | 

“Not worth a cent a share,” said one trader. “I never 
handled any of it, for it never was anything but a prospect, 
and prospects, as a rule, aren’t worth bothering with.” 

“Harlequin Mine?” said another. 
thing about it. Got no use for dead issues. 
ever amounted to anything.” 

“T guess those shares are held by some people outside 


Don’t believe it 


“Don’t know any- © 


of Wall Street,” thought Will, after he had exhausted all 


his available means of inquiry. 

Finally he thought he’d ask the cashier of the office about 
the stock. 

He didn’t look for any results from the inquiry, however. 

“Mr. Trask, did you ever hear about a mining stock 
called Harlequin?” he asked. 

“Harlequin! Yes. It was a prospect that went out of 
existence two or three years ago.” | , 

“Know anybody who has any of it on hand?” 

“T believe Jacob Dean; on this pass has a block of 20,000 
shares in his safe.” © 

Will’s ‘heart gave a bound. 

“Do you think he’d sell it cheap?” he asked eagerly. 

“Sell it! Why, he couldn’t give it away. Noposy wants 
a valueless stock.” 

“He must consider it of some value or he wouldn’t 
lumber his safe up with it.” 

“Oh, he’s one of those prety, who would hold on to a 
























































- scrap of paper on the chance that estat as might want 
_ to buy it some day.” 

“How did he get hold of a stock that has no value?” 

_ “A man left it with him as security for a small loan. 
That was when it was in the mining lists, and had a nom- 
inal value of five cents a share. The man never called to 
_ repay the money, and never will. He died in one of the city 
_ hospitals soon after from the effects of an operation.” 

» “Tf you say Mr. Dean couldn't give it away he might be 


_ willing to sell it cheap.” 


“Who wants it?” 
“y do. ” 

> “What do you want with a saeltias stock?” asked the 
_ cashier in surprise. 

“Pm making a collection of defunct mining shares,” 
_ grinned Wili. 

“You ought to be able to find enough of that kind in 
- Wall Street to fill a good-sized cellar,” 

“May I go in and ask him what he wants for the stock 2” 
a “You may; but don’t let him think you want it bad, for 
: if you do he'll ask you a good price.” 

' Will walked down the corridor to Broker Dean’s office. 
The trader was in and received him in/his private office. 
“What can I do for you, young man ?” he inquired. 

_ “Pm making a collection of certificates of bursted mines. 
_ I was told that you have some Harlequin mining shares.” 
_ “Who told you so?” 

“Mr. Trask, of our office.’ 

 “Pve got four certificates of 5,000 shares ssl If you'll 
_ take them all Ill let you have them cheap.” 

_ “What do you call cheap ?” 

“One hundred dollars.” 

“That’s too much. The stock isn’t worth anything.” " 
“What do you want with it?” 

« “Keep it as a curiosity. I’ll give you $10 for one of the 
certificates.” 

“Take the four and you may have them for $40.” 

“Tm afraid I can’t afford it.” 

“How much can you afford?” 

“Twenty-five dollars.” 

“Hand me the money and you can have them.” 

Will counted out $25, and Mr. Dean went outside and 
after a few minutes returned with the certificates. 

“Going to frame them?” he asked with a chuckle as he 
- handed them to the boy. 

“JY may. By the way, give me a receipt for the money, 

_ will you?” 

_ “What for? You've got the certificates. 
_ you want?” 
_ “Td like some evidence to show that I paid $25 for 
» them.” 
; ‘Why ?” \ 
“People might think I got them for nothing.” 
“What difference does it make what they think ?” 
‘I'd like to be able to prove that I really did pay some- 


What more ap 


_ stock for $25 cash. 


“Thank you, sir,” said Will. “Good-day.” 


f after the boy. | 
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cashier, noticing the young messenger’s 


befeto thirty days. 


a S Tireker Dean. drew up a receipt, stating that he had that 
day sold Will Wicker four certificates of Harlequin mining 


“Good-day,” chuckled the raion, and the door closed 
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CHAPTER XII. 


NEWS FROM THE HARLEQUIN SILVER MINE. 


‘ 


“Tve got the stock,” said Will, exhibiting the four cer- 


tificates to Mr. Trask, the cashier, on his return to the 
office. 


“What did you pay him for them ?” 
“Twenty-five dollars. He asked me $100 at first.” 


_ “Upon my word, young man, you must have money to 
throw away. 
worthless.” 


I told you that the stock of that mine is 


“Tt may pan out yet.” — ; 
“There isn’t one ehance in a hundred of it doing so.’ 
“Don’t be too sure of that, Mr. Trask,” replied Will sig. 


nificantly. 


“Have you heard anything about that mine?” asked the 
s tone and manner. 
“TT have.? 

“What did you hear about it?” asked Mr. Trask with 


an air of some interest. 


“T heard that a fine vein of silver ore had been discovered 
in the mine.” 

“You did?” ejaculated the cashier in surprise. 
and how did you get hold of the information ?” 
“T would prefer not to say just at present.” 

“Did you see it in one of the financial papers?” 

‘Nos ‘sir’ 

“Hear any broker talking about it?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then I don’t see how——” 

“Maybe you'll see a report of the discovery i in the papers 
At any rate I consider my informa- 
tion worth risking $25 on. If it should amount to nothing 
{ won’t go broke.” 

Will watched the financial papers after that every day 
for some indication of the report of the discovery of silver 
in the Harlequin mine. 

Day after day went by and nothing happened. 

At the end of three weeks the boy began to wonder if the 
letter containing the alleged ‘afovmiation amounted to any-— 
thing after all. 

Nat Peaseley was. getting acquainted with the city fast. 

He and Will traveled around together every night and 
on Sunday and had a good time together. 

Nat liked his job, which he filled satisfactorily, and he 
was tickled to death with the big wages he was getting. 

His hours were pretty long, as compared with Will’s, 
‘| but he didn’t mind that for a cent, as he was used to work- 
ing long hours on his father’s farm in the country. 

It was about this time that Will, while eagerly awaiting 
some sign in the papers about the Harlequin Silver Mine, 
found out one afternoon that a pool had been formed to. 
boom L. & M. stock. | 

Satisfied that he had got hold of a gilt-edged tip, he went 
to the littl@ bank and bought 70 shares of the stock, putting 
up all his money on margin. 

L. & M. was going at 71 when he went in on the deal, and 
a few days later it was up to 75. , 

At the beginning of the following week it was up to 80, 
and Will watched the market closely so that he might be 
able to judge when it was best for him to unload. 


“When 
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The boom set in on Wednesday and the brokers becamie 
greatly excited as they always did over a boom or a slump. 

Finally the price reached 91, and the young messenger 
gave the bank instructions to sell him out. | 

His stock went at a little over 91, and after commissions 
were paid he figured up his profit at $1,400, which raised 
Xis capital to $2,100. 

L. & M. went to 93, and the insiders got rid of their 
holdings without causing any flurry, and after their support 
was withdrawn from the stock it gradually went down 
to 75, 

This deal was hardly finished before Will saw a para- 
graph in one of the Wall Street papers referring to Harle- 
quin Silver Mine. 

The truth had come out at last, and when a fuller story 
was published on the following day, confirming the. discov- 
ery of one of the richest leads of silver ore in the State of 
Nevada, considerable excitement was shown on the Curb. 

The brokers began making inquiries for the stock, but 
nobody had any. 

Several members of the Curb Exchange started around 
among the offices to try and find some of it. 

They met with no success, but their efforts spread the 
news that something was doing i in the old dead mine. 

About ‘two o’clock in the afternoon Broker Jacob Dean, 
who had sold the 20,00 shares to Will, heard the news of the 
silver strike. 

He had not read the account in the morning paper be- 
cause his attention had been taken up with other mattens. 

The broker who told him in a casual way about the dis- 
covery at the mine said the news was printed in full in the 
“Wall Street Argus.” 

Broker Dean couldn’t believe there was anything in the 
report, but as soon as he got back to his office he looked up 
the story in the “Argus.” 

He was nearly paralyzed by what he saw. 


_“T must get that stock back from the boy before he hears 


about this news,’’ he said to himself in feverish eagerness. 
“Just to think of me selling those shares for $25 on the 
_ eve of such a discovery after keeping them all these years 
in my safe, and having that $200 loan marked up to profit 
and loss. That stock will be put back on the lists again, 
and may be quoted as high as 50 cents a share if the ore 
vein turns out to be half as valuable as it is reported. I 
simply must get the stock back at all hazards. Why, that 
boy would make $10,000. off a $25 investment, if he didn’t 
make even more. What a donkey I was to sell it, and I 
thought I had done pretty well to get $25 for four appar- 
ently worthless certificates.” 

Mr. Dean put on his hat and hurried in to Mr. Douglas’s 
office. . 

He looked around for Will, but didn’t see him. 

‘“Where’s your messenger boy?” he asked the cashier. 

“T sent him out on an errand.” 

“Will you send him in to my office as soon as he re- 
turns ?” . 

“T will, Mr. Dean,” replied the cashier. 

Mr. Trask chuekled as the trader walked out, looking like 
a man in a great sweat. 

Will had showed him the story about the Harlequin Mine 


printed in that morning’s “Argus,” and the cashier had 


_ duly congratulated the young messenger on his good luck, 


which, under the circumstances, promised to be phenom- 
enal. 








Will returned to the office in about ten minutes. 
“Mr. Dean was in here looking for you,” said Mr. Trask. 
“That so?” replied Will. ‘What did he want with me?” 
“He didn’t say, but I guess he’s read about the discovery 
of ore in the Harlequin Mine and he is trying to get those 
20,000 shares back.” 
“Tm afraid he won’t get them back from me.” 
“Well, he said he wanted to see you: in his office as soon 


as you got back, so you'd better go in there BOW for I may 
have to send you out again in a few minutes.” 

So Will hastened 3 in to see what Mr. Dean wanted with 
him. 


“Take a seat, Wicker,” said Dean. 


“What about it?” asked Will. 

“Tve just discovered that I had no right to sell it to 
you.” 

“No right?” 

“No. It was hypothecated with me some time ago as 
security for a $200 loan. I thought the loan had run out, 
but find I made a mistake. Ill have to ask you to return 
me the certificates. Ill allow you $25 for your trouble in 
the matter.” . 

“Do you expect the man to whom you made the loan to 


-|come back and claim the stock?” 


“T am looking for him to do so.” 

“Then you believe that dead people can revisit this earth, 
do you?” 

“Dead people! What do you mean?” ~ 

“The man you made the loan to has been dead these two 
years.” 

“Who told you that?” glared Fraloie Dean. 

“Mr. Trask, our cashier,” replied Will coolly. 

“Mr. Trask ‘knows nothing about my business,” said Mr. 
Dean angrily. 

“Then I’m to understand that the man is not dead?” 

“Certainly, he is not.” 

“T’m afraid in that case you'll have to settle the matter 
with him yourself. I bought the certificates from you in 
good faith, and I’m going to hold them.” 

“But I must have them. I'll give you $100 if you will 
release them to me.” 

“No, sir. I wouldn’t take $1,000 for them in cash, nor 
$5,000, at this moment. I have learned that a rich vein of 
silver has just been discovered in the mine, and the stock 
may be worth $10,000 a month from now. I know a good 
thing yen I see it, and I don’t pesos to let it get away 
from me.’ 

“You on keep that LSAok young man. Tu eall on your 
employer and he will make you give it up.” 

“You're at liberty to call on him if you want to, but he 
can’t make me turn my own property over to you.” 

“Tf he doesn’t V’ll have you arrested for retaining prop- 
erty that belongs to another,” cried Jacob Dean furiously. 


“All right. Have me arrested. Ill bet you won’t get 
the stock back, just the same. 


Vm willing to submit the 
case to any magistrate in the city. I bought the stock from 
you, and it is mine as muchas this suit of clothes is mine. 
You cannot frighten me by such a threat as that. I wasn't 


| born yesterday.” | 
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| “It strikes me that you’ll regret having me arrested, Mr. 
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‘We'll see, you impertinent little monkey. ‘T’ve offered 
you $100 for its return. If it isn’t in my office by ten to- 
morrow morning you will find yourself in the hands of a 
policeman on your way to jail,” roared the broker, who 


was as mad as a hatter. 


Will made no reply to this speech, but got up and left 
the office. 

Fifteen minutes later he met Broker ee on the street 
and laid the matter before him. 

“The stock is your property beyond any doubt, ” said 
Arden. “You were smart to get that receipt for the $25 
from him. That will clinch th he matter in any court of 
law. How came you to buy that stock, anyway?” he added 


“Pll tell you some time, Mr. Arden. At present all I 
can say is that I came into advance information about the 
discovery of silver ore in the mine, and I looked around to 
find some of the stock, for I eee it would be a good 
thing to have.” 

“Yow re an uncommonly lucky boy, Wicker. You may 
make $1,000 profit on every dollar you invested in the 
stock. Everything will depend on the richness of the ore 
and whether it lasts or not. Should it peter out the stock 


will return you nothing. On the other hand should this 


mine prove to be a new Eldorado you will be in a position 
to make 1,000 per cent. profit, if not more.” 

“T expect that Mr. Dean will try to make trouble: for 
me.” 

‘Pay no attention to him. He can’t do anything in the 
matter. ‘The sale was a bona fide one and will stand.” 

Will thanked him and walked off. 

Next morning at eleven o’clock, as Will was coming out 
of the messengers’ entrance to the Exchanges he was con- 
fronted by Broker Dean and a policeman. 

‘They had evidently been waiting for him to come out. 

“'There he is now,” said Dean. “Arrest that boy.” 

The policeman laid his hand on Will’s shoulder, saying: 

“You'll have to come with me, young man.” 

“What for? What am I charged with?” 

“You are a thief!” roared Dean, shaking his fist in Will’s 
face. “You have mining, stock belonging to me in your 
possession. You will give it up now or go to jail.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
NAT PEASELEY MAKES A HAUL IN THE MARKET. 


“T hayen’t anything belonging to you, Mr. Dean.- The 
mining stock you refer to I purchased from you for $25, 


‘as you well know. Because it promises to be worth some- 
thing now you want to get it away from me. 


Well, you 
won't get it. I know my rights, and intend to stand up for 
them.” 


“Take him to the station, Sioa ” said the broker in a 


Dean,” said Will, as a crowd of messenger boys and others 
began to gather, attracted by the disturbance and the pres- 
ence of the policeman. 

“What's this mean, Mr. Dean p% demanded Broker’ Ar- 
den, stepping up, suspecting at once the cause of the boy’s 
trouble. 

“Mr. Dean has caused my arrest on the charge of retain- 
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ing that mining stock I told you about yesterday after- 
noon,” explained Will. : 

“That boy’s arrest is an outrage!” ejaculated Edwin 
Arden, looking angrily at Dean. 

“He is a thief!” cried Broker Dean doggedly. 

“He is no more a thief than you are yourself,” eee 
Arden, standing up loyally for Will. ; 

“Aha! You wish to insult me!” cried Dean, shaking his 
fist in the face of the boy’s defender. 

The young broker knocked his arm aside, sprang at him, 
and struck him a heavy blow in the mouth, knocking him 
down. 

The messenger boys who formed the inner line of specta- 
tors gave a shout of glee. 

It looked as ifthe two brokers were about to indulge in 


a scrap on. the sidewalk, and that was an exhibition that 


was just to their liking. 

They were disappointed, however, as Broker Dean, 
though a bigger man than Broker Arden, had the pare of 
a mouse. 

Besides, Dean knew that Arden was a boxer and an all- 


around athlete, and that he stood no show whatever in a — 


scrap with the younger man. 


He picked himself up, glared at Arden, but made no 
belligerent move. 


“Officer,” said Arden, “have you a warrant for this boy’s 
arrest ?” 

“T have.” 

“Will you let me see it, please?” 


The policeman exhibited the warrant, which charged 


Will Wicker with appropriating property, to wit: Four 
certificates of 5,000 shares each of the Harlequin Silver 
Mining Company, of Paradise, ene which did not be- 
long to him rightfully. 

“This boy bought and paid for that stock, officer, and 
he holds a receipt from this man Dean for the purchase 
price of the shares. It is simply ridiculous to arrest him 
on such a charge,” said Arden. 

“Tt is not my place to pass upon the merits of the case,” 
replied the policeman. “TI have been sent to execute the 
warrant.” 

“Tf you push this charge, Mr. Dean,” said Arden, “it 
will do you no good, and only serve to make you the laugh- 
ing-stock of the Street. Wicker bought that stock of you 
at your own figures. It was absolutely worthless at the 
time of the sale—not worth the price you charged him. 
Now you want to get it back because of a newspaper report 


stating that a rich discovery of ore has been made in the © 


mine. If that stock turns out to be valuable this boy will 
rightfully -be the gainer. If he is taken to the station I 
will go there and bail him out, and I will see that he after- 
wards brings a suit against you for false imprisonment.” 

Dean began to wale up to the fact that he was acting 
like a fool, so he told the policeman to let Will go. 

The policeman, however, entertained some doubts about 
releasing the boy on account.of the warrant, which it was 
his duty to execute. 


Dean then directed him to bring Will over to his office. | 


When they arrived there he handed the officer a bill. 
“Report to the court that the case has been settled,” he 


said, and the policeman went away. 


He then oe Will $500 for the return of the cortifi- 
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cates, but the boy declined to part with them, so that ended 
the interview. 

The fact that Will owned 20,000 shares of the Harlequin 
Mine reached the ears of his employer, although the boy 
himself said nothing about the matter to any one but the 


cashier, and Mr. Trask did not think it necessary to inform 


| 


Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Arden told Douglas about it, as he thought that the 
way Will had got possession of the shares was very clever 
indeed, 

Douglas laughed at the story of Broker Dean’s discom- 
fiture in his futile effort to regain possession of the stock as 
soon as he learned that the mine was likely to turn out a 
winner after all. 

When he saw Will he congratulated him about the 
matter. 

“How came you to learn in advance of the printed report 
that a valuable silver lead had been discovered in the Harle- 
quin Mine?” asked Broker Douglas curiously. 

“Tl tell you if you promise to keep it secret, sir.” 

“T certainly will not aay anything about it if you don’t 
wish me to.” 

Will then told him about the finding of the wallet. by 
Nat Peaseley in the gutter almost in front of the Exchange, 
and how it contained a $5 bill and a letter without an en- 
velope from a man in Paradise, Nevada, to a friend of shis 
in New York. | 

“Here is the letter, sir. You can read it. I started to 
look for some of the stock on the strength of that. I had 
no luck until I spoke to Mr, Trask about the mine, and he 
told me that Broker Dean had 20,000 shares of it in his 
safe—the very number mentioned in the letter. I lost no 


time in calling on Mr. Dean, and he seemed glad to get rid} 


of it at most any old price, though he did ask me $100 for 
it at first. When I told him that I couldn’t afford to pay 
over $25 he let me have the four certificates for that.” 
Mr. Douglas read the letter and handed it back to Will. 
“You must have been born lucky, young man. That 
letter was a valuable tip, and I congratulate you on your 
sharpness in taking immediate advantage of it. Of course 


- you will hold on to the stock until satisfactory developments 


oo 


in the mine have established a basis on which the value of 
the stock can be determined.” 

“Certainly, sir. I believe I’ve got a good thing and I’m 
not going to let it get away from me.” 

“Tf the ore discovery is anywhere near as good as it has 
been reported the stock is sure to be re-listed on the West- 
ern markets, and will then take its place among the securi- 
ties dealt in on the Curb here. When that time comes you 
will then know how much your 20,000 shares are worth.” 

Mr. Douglas entered. his office and Will began to build 
air castles around his Harlequin mining stock, 

A few days later Will was listening to some brokers talk- 
ing in the reception-room while waiting to get an interview 
with Mr. Douglas. 

He was the only one in the room besides themselves, and 
as he was apparently absorbed in the columns of the “Daily 
Argus” they paid no attention to his presence. 

He soon learned that they were discussing the chances of 
big money to be made out of a combination in which they 
were interested to boom H. & O. stock, which was then 
going at bi . ; 


Will listened attentively to all they said, and when the 
four brokers were admitted to Mr. Douglas’s sanctum he 
was satisfied he had got hold of a fine tip. 

That afternoon on his way home he left an order at ith 
little bank for the purchase of 200 shares of H. & O. at the 
market, and his order was filled first thing in the morning 
after the Exchange opened for business. 

Will didn’t look for the stock to rise right away, as it 
would_take some days for the syndicate to buy in the shares 
on the outside before its brokers got busy on the Exchange. 

That evening he asked Nat if he wanted to make a little 
money on the outside. 

“By gum! I’m always ready to make money on any 
side, Will, whether it’s on the outside or the ede! he 
replied, 

“As long as it’s not the wrong side, eh? ‘Well, have you 
got $50?” 

“T have.” 

“Give it to me and I’ll buy you five shares of H. & O. 
stock. I’ve bought as many shares myself as my pile will 
let me, and I expect to make a good thing out of it.” 

“If you expect to make money out of it I’m with you. 
I don’t know nothin’ *bout stocks, but you ought to know a 


hull lot by this time, and whatever you say goes with me, 


bet your bottom dollar. a 

Nat came up with $50, and next day Will bought five 
more shares in his own name for his friend’s account. 

Three days later H. & O. was up to 58, and Will told 
Nat that he was $10 better off on paper than he had been 
at the time he put up the $50. 

“What do you mean by I’m $10 bettcr off on paper! 2” 
asked Nat. 3 

““Well, your five shares of stock are worth $10 more than 
when I bought them for you. We eall that paper profit, be- 
cause nobody is certain of it until he realizes the cash in 
hand.” : 

“T reckon I see the point,” said N at, nodding his head 
sagely. “How much do you think Tm goin’ to make out 
of this thing ?” 

“You may make $15 or $20 clear.” 

“Gosh! That’s fine. 
deals every day. I’d soon be rich enough to buy a farm 
for myself.” 

“Do you intend to go back to the country one of these 
days and settle down?” 

“T. ain’t quite sure what [ll do. This here $10 a week 
V’m gittin’ down on Beaver Street is a mighty strong in- 
ducement for me to stay in the city for a good while to 
come.” 

“You're bound to get a raise by and by if you attend 
strictly to business. 
with. The boss of a place of that kind always takes care 
of his employees as long as they do the right thing.” 

_“T don’t want no one to take care of me. By gum! 
kin take care of myself.” 

“What I mean is that Mr. Dazian will give rat a square 
deal.” 

“Oh, that’s it. Well, I don’t ask for nothin’ more.” 

On Friday of that reek H. & O. began to boom in ear- 
nest. 

At length it reached 75 3-4, at which figure Will sold out 
his own shares and the five he bought for Nat. 
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On Tuesday evening when his friend went up to his room 
with him he handed him $147.50. 
“What's this?” asked Nat, looking at the roll in surprise. 
_ “The $50 you gave me to put up on H. & O. The rest 
- is your profit.” 
_  “B’gosh! You don’t mean to say I’ve made $97.50?” 
- gasped the country lad. 
 “That’s what you made on the deal.” » 
“Sufferin’ giglamps!” ejaculated Nat, gaping at the 
money. “I never had so much before in all my life. I’m 
goin’ down to Millbank next Sunday along with you, and 
by gum! I’ll make the gals look some, bet your boots. Pll 
get a new soot and a new hat and a new tie. I reckon [ll 
have the hull town by the ears. How much did you make, 
P Will?” 
| “T made $3,900.” 
“B’gosh! You must be worth a hull lot of money now. i 
“T’m worth $6,000, and 20,000 shares of mining stock 
- that some day may be ‘worth a dollar or more a share.”’ 


— 
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‘CHAPTER XIV. 
HOW FORTUNE FAVORS WILL. 


When Sunday came around Will and Nat went down to 
Millbank together. 

They were both dressed in their best clothes, but Nat 
looked something gorgeous in his new suit, with a glass 
diamond in his four-in-hand tie, and a silk handkerchief 
sticking out of the upper outside pocket of his coat. 

He looked the countryman all over, in spite of his city 
outfit, while no one would have guessed that Will was any- 
thing but a regular New Yorker. 

This time Will carried a cane, and Nat carried, one also, 
because he didn’t want his friend to Have anything on him, 
» as the saying is. 

When they got off the car at Millbank Station the agent 
_ nearly had a fit when he recognized Nat. 

“Well, you’re coming out for fair, Nat,” he said with 

a grin. . 

“By juan ~I rather guess there’s some style about me 

_ now,” replied Nat complacently. ‘‘Me and Will are the 
goods, bet your life.” 

_ “Pm afraid the girls won’t do a thing to you, Nat,” 

laughed the agent. 

| “Tl bet.they won’ t b’gosh !” 

_ “Come on, Nat, we’ve got no time to fool here. We've 

© got to get back to the city some time to-night, ” said Will, 

pulling his companion away. 

_ Nat only walked a short distance with Will, as his home 
~ Jay in another direction, but it was easy to see that his ap- 
_ pearance in town was creating a sensation. 

What would happen when the old man saw the dudish 

appearance of his son Will could only surmise, but he 

_ judged there would be something doing on the farm. 

Will went ‘straight to the hotel, where he was received 

_ with open arms by “Mr, Crimp and Bessie, and with unusual 

respect and consideration by Mrs. Orimp. 

_ He had a whole lot to tell them, and when he showed 

them a certificate of deposit for $6,000 on the little bank in 

_ Nassau Street, made out in his name, the three looked at 

_ him with wonder: 


“But that isn’t all I’m worth, ” he sand ee own: 20,000 
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shares of mining stock that I picked up at a bargain which 
I expect will stand me in $20,000 one of these days. It 
wasn’t worth anything when I bought it, but .silver was 
discovered on the property, and that means I am going to 
make a good thing out of it.” 

“And you wasn’t worth $10. when you left here six 
months ago,” said Mr. Crimp. 

“That's right, pop. One of these days IT hope to be 
worth as much as ‘Mr. Douglas, or Mr. Arden, or any of 
the brokers.” | 

“How much are they worth?” 

‘Anywhere from $100;000 to half a million or more.” 

Will brought up the question of Bessie’s departure for 
New York at dinner. 

Mrs. Crimp looked glum and said she hated to part with 
the girl. 

“Haven’t you found another yet ?” 

“T can’t find no gal that’s willin’ to come anid work for 
me,” she replied. 

Will was not surprised at this admission on her part, for 
he guessed that everybody in Millbank and the neighbor- 
hood knew that Mrs. Crimp was not an easy woman to work 
for. 


“Me and Bessie is gettin’ on all right nowadays. I wish 


you'd let her stay awhile longer,” said the lady of the 


house. 

“Are you willing to stay, Bessie?” asked Will. 

“Do you want me to?” she asked wistfully. 

“Well, if Mrs. Crimp is treating you fairly I think you’d 
better stay for the present. Ill come down often to see 
you. I’m not stuck on having you go out to work in New 
York. There’s no occasion for you to make money, for 
I intend to provide for you one of these ac when I get 
well off.” 

So it was decided that Bessie was to remain at the hotel, 
much to Mrs. Crimp’s satisfaction. 

Will made Mr. Crimp a present of $25 for himself and 
gave a similar amount to Mrs. Crimp. 

He gave Bessie $50 to expend on herself in any way she ~ 
chose, 

“If you don’t find) somebody you like better than me, 
sweetheart,” he said, ‘‘some day you shall have all the 
money you can get away with.” 

“T shall never find anybody Ill like better than you, 
Will,” she said, putting her arms about his neck and laying 
her head on his shoulder. 

“Sure of that, are you?” 

“Yes. I love you very dearly.” 

“And I love you better than anybody in all the wads 
world,’’ he replied, kissing her. 

“Do. you, Will? I am so happy.” 

At seven o’clock Will met Nat at the station. 

The country lad looked as if he’d been having the time 
of his life. 

“The old man had a fit when he seen me,” grinned Nat. 

“T was afraid something would drop on the farm when 
you got there,” laughed Will. 

“And mam, she nearly fainted, As for the gals, Sukey 
and Moll, they jest laughed till the tears ran down their 
eyes. I tell you they got the fatted calf on the table purty 
dern quick. I was the hull thing, and they didn’t want me 
to go back. I gave the old man and mam $10 apiece, and 
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They think I own a bank in the 
em think so, b’gosh !” 


each of the gals a fiver. 
city, and I let 7 


At the end of the coming week Will saw by the Goldfield 
market report that. the Harlequin mine had been put on 
the list and was quoted at 40 cents. 

“That makes my block of stock worth $8,000. But I 
don’t intend to sell it at that price, * he said to himself. 

A week later it was up to 60 cents, and by the end of 
the month it had gone up to $1.25 a share. 

By degrees it rose to $1.52, and as it seemed to jose 
around that figure Will concluded to sell it. 


He got rid of it to four different brokers at $1.50, and] 


thus added $30,000 to his capital. | 

It seemed as if good fortune was running Will’s way in 
shoals, for hardly had he disposed of his mining shares be- 
fore he got hold of a tip on 8. & T. that looked like a 
winner. 

He bought 3,000 shares at 65, and a week faker it was 
going at 75. 

He also got 15 shares for Nat. 

“This is a gilt-edged stock, and the tip is a gilt-edged 
one, too,” he told Nat at the time he proposed that. his 
friend should make his second venture. “I know some of 
the brokers who are booming it, and they are able to keep 
it up as long as they please. They’ré going to make a mint 
of money out of the rise, and I prgeoe to getea slice out 
of it myself.” 

“Tf I made $97.50 out of $50,” aid Nat, “I ought to 
make three times as much out of $150, b’gosh!” 

“You probably will if things go right as I expect.” 

S. & T. continued to rise steadily for several days, and 
at the end of that time it was up to 85 and a fraction. 

Judging by what he heard about the Street that it was 
time for him to sell he left an order with the bank to do so. 

His profit amounted to $60,000, while Nat captured 
$300. 

Nat was tickled to death, and he wanted to know how 
much Will had made out of the deal, but this time the 
young messenger, wouldn’t tell him. 

“He'd drop dead if he knew I was worth $96,000,” 
chuckled Will. “He'd be after me all the time to make an- 
other deal for him whether I saw a good chance or not, 
because he’d want to make $96,000 himself right off the 
reel.” 

The possession of nearly $100,000 didn’t seem to make a 
whole lot of difference with Will Wicker, not half so much, 
in fact, as the change that $450 did in Nat. 

It was as muchas Will could do to hold Nat in. 

One would have thought he was a millionaire from his 
conversation and the style he put on. 

Will was now in high favor with Mrs. Crimp, for every 
time he came down he brought her a nice present, and she 
reckoned him a kind of walking gold mine. 

Mr. Crimp was always sincerely glad to see him without 
any regard to the present that Will always insisted on his 
accepting. | 

As for Bessie, of course she.was very happy when he came 
down to Millbank, for Will was eee to her, as he de- 
clared she was to. him. 

Thus several months passed away and early summer came 
aun 
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deal of his young career. 





Will had made several quick deals at a profit of three 


| or four points on each, and his capital had increased to a 
As Nat cénéluded the train came in and they boarded tt. little over $150,000. 


Then the chance came to him to get in on the biggest 





CHAPTER XV. 
WILL BUYS SOME TROLLEY SHARES. 


One day Will was returning from an errand to the Mills 
Building. 


of him. 


He was a well-known character in Wall Street and his — 


name was Andrew Hardcastle. 

No one knew his exact age, but it was known to be over 
eighty. 

Most men of his wealth, for he was a millionaire, would 
have retired from active service years since. 

Andrew Hardcastle, however, couldn’t tear himself away 
from the financial district. 


An old white-haired gentleman was walking right ahead | 





He had grown up with it from a boy of fifteen, when he | 


entered a big brokerage house as office boy, and graduated 


from it as a broker himself. 

Subsequently he turned his attention to loaning money 
to brokers at the prevailing rate of interest, and he found 
this so profitable that he stuck to it. 


Every messenger boy as well as habitue of Wall Street _ 


knew the old man, and naturally Will recognized his figure 
as soon as he saw it. 

Andrew Hardcastle had an office on the fifth floor of one 
of the new office buildings, and there he could be found 
every working day from ten to three. 

His bookkeeper was a man almost as old as himself, who 
had been with him for over forty years, and his stenogra- 
pher was a little gray-haired lady of perhaps fifty. 

Even his office boy and messenger was a little wizened 
old fellow of sixty-odd, who seemed to be quite as nimble 
on his pins as most of the boys who filled anes ae posi- 
tions. 


Will was perhaps a yard behind the old etienie when | 


something caused him to glance upward. 

It might’have been a loud warning cry borne down to the 
sidewalk by the wind which had caught his ear and atten- 
tion. 

However, he never remembered what had caused him 
to look up. 

What he saw, however, caused him to catch bis breath, 
spring forward, seize old Andrew Hardcastle in his young 
and sinewy arms and swing him off his feet. 

Almost at the same instant there was a terrific crash, and 
a heavy iron girder struck the walk where the old man 
would have been but for Will’s'’ presence of mind. 


It went through the concrete sidewalk as though this ob-+ 


struction were nothing but paper, and continued on into the 
cellar, and thence through the floor to the sub-cellar of the 
office building, where it extended beyond the building line, 


leaving a big gaping hole in the walk, and another below. | 


Andrew Hardcastle was one of those men whose wits are 
keen even in old age. 
He realized at once the peril he had darahed: and after 


_ turned to see who it was that had saved his life. 
: Spectators came running to the spot from all quarters, 
and great excitement prevailed in the street. 
“Young man, I am grateful to you,” he said in a steady 
» voice, astonishing under the circumstances, and Will was 
_ amazed to find that his handclasp was as firm as though 
4 nothing unusual had occurred to stir the old man’s feelings 
_ to the very depth of his being. 
“You are welcome, sir,” replied Will rather tremulously, 
3 iE for he was not cee himself by the thrilling and ter- 
_ rifying incident, although he had just enacted the ae of 
_ ahero in saving the old gentleman’s life. 

_ <A crowd gathered around them in a moment. 
» “Shall T see you as far as your office, Mr. Hardcastle?” 
» asked Will politely. 
_ “Yes. I shall want to thank you more fully than I can 
> do it here.” 
The crowd, regarding both with wonder, not wamived 
* with admiration, opened to let them pass through just as 
_ a big policeman came up. 
_ The officer wanted to know a few particulars for his 
- notebook, and was soon jotting down Mr. Hardcastle’s name 
as well as Will’s. 
Then followed isis business addresses and a question 
_ or two. 
_ Will and the old man were then permitted to go on their 
_ way, while the policeman penceeued to try and find out the 
_ cause of the accident. | 
The young messenger accompanied his aged companion 
to the Altemus Office Building and upstairs to his office. 

Here Mr. Hardcastle had a short talk with the boy, and 





f finally dismissed him with the request that Will must call 


+ on his occasionally, and if-he could ever be of any assist- 
. ance to him he must not fail to let him know. 
_ The papers had a full account of the incident, and gave 
» Will Wicker full credit for saving the old gentleman’s life. 
_ For the next thirty-six hours Will was the most talked 
- of boy-in the city, and his presence of mind and nerve were 
loudly praised by all the traders. 
_ Then the matter was forgotten in the giddy whirl of 
_ Wall Street affairs. 

: Not long afterward Will learned that a number of cap- 
_ italists were organizing a pool to buy the stock of a small 
trolley line which was operating about three miles of road 
between two towns in Westchester County. 
_ ‘The road owned a 99-year franchise, but it was not pay- 
_ ing, nor had it paid since the day it went into commission. 
_ The capitalists, who were only moderately well off men, 
_ and not particularly well known in the financial world, in- 
_ tended to enlist the services’ of certain politicians in a 
_ scheme to extend the road to a certain town. where connec- 
_ tion could be made with a big trolley company, and then 
| sell the combined franchises to the other company ht a big 
_ price. 


e the Westchester & Northern Trolley Line, was anxious to 
_ sell out his controlling interest, and the capitalists pro- 
_~ posed to buy him out, and as much of the rest of the stock 
_ as they could pick up at bargain rates. 

_ ___- Will immediately saw the chance to make a good haul by 
- getting in ahead of the pool. 
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| "gazing blankly at the hole two feet away for a moment he 


| his figure,” said Will. 
Tt was known that the president of the small road, called 
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He ascertained that the road was capitalized for $3,000,- 
000, all of which had been sold at par or $50 a share, mak- 
ing 60,000 shares of stock that had been issued. 

The stock, however, had gone down in value and was 
quoted at 25. 

Will immediately went to the little bank, had a talk with 
the cashier, and told him that he had $150,000 that he 
wanted invested in stock of the W. & N. Trolley Line, on a 
10 per cent. margin, and agreeably to Will’s request, in an 
hour from that time the little bank had purchased 15,000. 
shares of the W. & N. line for an average price of 24, ‘and 
notified Will by messenger a the stock was held subj ect to 
his order. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


HOW WILL WORKED A CORNER. 


That afternoon Will called on Andrew Hardcastle at 
half-past three. 

He had sent the old gentleman word that he would ti 
there at that hour, and asked him to wait, as he wanted to 
see him on a matter of great importance. 

After they had greeted ‘each other Will said: 


“Would it surprise you to learn that I am worth $150,- 


000, Mr. Hardcastle?” | 

“Are you really worth that much ?” asked the old gentle- 
man in surprise. 

“T was this morning, but I have put it up as margin 
on 15,000 shares of the W. & N. ‘Trolley Line.” 

Mr. Hardcastle looked at Will as if he thought he was 
not in his right mind. 

He knew all about the financial condition of the trolley 
line, and, it happened, he held in his safe at that moment 
31,000 shares of the road, the controlling interest of the 
president of the company, which had been hypothecated by 
that gentleman three months before to raise his share of 
the assessment necessary to meet the January interest. 

“Will you explain why you bought 15,000 shares of this 
line on margin?” he asked Will. “I don’t believe a specu- 
lator in the Street could be found willing to take such a 
desperate risk. Without knowing your reasons I should 
term it the rankest kind of folly, for the road is practically, 
insolvent.” 

“JT will tell you the grounds for the deal. I know all 
about the condition of the road, but I also know something 
which the Street does not know at present,” said Will, who 
thereupon explained to Mr. Hardcastle about the syndicate 


that. was being formed to take over the road at bedrock’ 


prices, secure another franchise extending the line to Wil- 
liamsport, and ‘sell out to the H. & N. H. interests. 


“Efforts have been made by the W. & N. road to extend 


the road themselves to Williamsport, but it has always been 
blocked by Senator Smith, because they would not ante up 
“ Well, Senator Smith is in this 
syndicate and the franchise will go through as sure as 
fate.” 

Mr. Hardcastle was now much interested in Will’s state- 
ment of the case, and he was surprised that the boy had 
been able to secure such valuable inside information. 

He was more surprised presently when the young errand 
boy. outlined the object of his visit. 
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“T have, as I just told you, acquired a grip on a quarter 


interest in the road’s stock. What I want to do is to se- 
cure as much of the stock as I can get. I understand that 
the president of the road has offered his controlling interest 
for 24. I'd like to get it. Will you buy it for me on the 
strength of what I told you and divide the profit with me?” 

“Before I give you my answer we will go into this matter 
a little closer. And first of all perhaps you will tell me how 
- you come to be worth $150,000.” 

Will accordingly told him how he had been brought up 
in the country; how he came to New York to accept an 
offer from Broker Douglas to enter his office as messenger, 
and how he had started speculating i in the market with $20 
on two shares of D. & G. stock in a messenger boys’ pool. 

Mr. Hardcastle was particularly interested in the way he 
obtained the 20,000 shares of Harlequin mining stock for 
$25, and then realized $30,000 out of it. 

“Upon my word, young man, I believe you’re a born 
speculator,” he said. “At any rate you have had extraor- 
dinary luck with your speculations. Does Mr. Douglas 
know what you have been doing, and how much youw’re 
worth ?” 

“All he knows is about the mining stock speculation. He 
believes I have the $30, 000 I made in that deposited in 
savings banks.” 

They then went into a consideration of the trolley road 

project. 

“Your purpose seems to be to effect a corner in that 
stock,” said the old man. 

‘“That’s exactly what I am aiming at.” - 

“What then ?” 

“I intend to call on Senator Smith and make him a spe- 
cial proposition for securing a franchise on a line to Wil- 
liamsport. I think I can do better by him than the syndi- 
cate, provided you will see me through.” 

Will went into all the details of the scheme as far as he 
had thought them out, and they struck Mr. Hardcastle so 
favorably that he consented to back Will with all the money 
necessary to put the deal through. 

“T have Mr. Wynn’s controlling interest in the line in 
my safe now,” he told the boy, ‘‘and I will send him word 
at once that I can get him 22 for the whole block. If he is 
willing to take it I will buy the stock outright for you. 
That will give you three-quarters of the shares. To- 
morrow you can tell Mr. Douglas to buy every share of the 
road’s stock he can get at 24, and deliver it C. O. D. to me. 
Before the end of the week you ought to have the stock 
completely cornered, then you can try to put your scheme 
through.” 

Two days later Mr. Hardcastle sent his ancient messen- 
ger to Will with a note telling him that he had bought the 
president's interest in the trolley line at 22. 

By Saturday Will had secured control of 55,000 of the 
60,000 shares of stock, and had worked a corner that put 
the destiny of the trolley road in his hands. 

When the syndicate got busy the members of it found 
that their plans were completely blocked. 

-Will then had an interview with Senator Smith at Mr. 
Hardcastle’s office, in which the old man took part, and 
showed the senator how it would be to his interest to drop 
out of the useless syndicate and come in with young Wicker. 
| An agreement was drawn up with the senator, and the 


big politician immediately set the wires going to get the 4 


new franchise through the Legislature. | 

As soon as this was effected Mr. Hardcastle communi- 
cated with the H. & N. H. people and made them an offer 
of the W. & N. trolley line and the franchise to Williams. 
port. >" 

It was some time before an agreement could be reached, 
but finally the H. & N. H. road agreed to buy the 55,000 
shares of stock from Will for 40, or $2,200,000. 

That left $880,000 over and above what Will had paid 
for the stock. 

- Will got $500,000, Senator Smith got $250,000, and the 
balance went for the expenses and interest on the money 
advanced by Mr. Hardeastle and the bank, the old gentle- 
man refusing to share in the profits. 

Will then tendered his resignation to Mr. Douglas, on the 


ground that an errand boy worth $650,000 was out of place © 


in his office. | 

“What are you going to do, Will?” asked his employer. 

“T’m going into partnership with Mr. Arden.” 

‘“‘He never said a word to me about such a thing.” 

“T know it. We wanted to surprise you.” 

“You’ve done it, all right. Well, I wish you luck.” 

A few days later the sign on Mr. Arden’s office was 
changed to “Arden & Wicker, Stock Brokers,” and the news 
created a big sensation when it reached Millbank. 

When Will next visited the village he was received with 
great deference, and the inhabitants regarded him with 
pride and satisfaction. 

They looked upon him as a self-made product of the 
little town, and were never tired of talking about his won- 
derful success in Wall Street. 


Some years later there was a big wedding at the hotel, 


when Will was married to Bessie. 

It was an event that the people never could forget, for 
it was the most important affair that had ever happened in 
Millbank. 

Nat Peaseley was master of the ceremonies, and what he 
didn’t do on that momentous occasion isn’t worth men- 
tioning. 

To-day Will is the managing partner of Arden & Wicker. 

He lives with Bessie and their three children in a mag- 
nificent residence on West End Avenue, New York. 

Old man Andrew Hardcastle is still alive in the nineties, 
but he’s out of Wall Street at last. 

Will often calls on him, and the old gentleman is never 
tired of telling his friends about the smart errand boy who 
worked a corner. 


THE END. 





Read “AFTER THE BIG BLUB STONE; OR, THE 
TREASURE OF THE JUNGLE,” which will be the next 
number (151) of “Fame and Fortune Weekly.” 
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GOOD STORIES. 








A handy boy will become a handy man and save himself 
many a dollar every year. 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Company, of Hazleton, Pa.. has 
opened what is believed to be the largest stripping in the 
world, at Lattimer. The coal is in a solid bed 1,300 feet wide, 
_ 30 feet in thickness, and extends from Lattimer to Drifton, 
at least six Miles. It is estimated that were the company to 
take 500 tons daily, it would require 250 years to exhaust the 
supply. 


The work for restraining the Colorado River and protecting 
the Imperial Valley is finally finished, and a report has been 
made by General Manager Cory to the California Develop- 
ment Company. The Southern Pacific Company has spent 
$1,500,000 on this work, which could only have been accom: 
plished by a large company with large resources in money, 
men seure equipment. 


The blue-grass region of Kentucky and Tennessee was the 
first national park and game forest preserve in America. It 
was so set apart before the white man had come with pro- 
faning foot and conquering firearms by the great Iroquois 
tribes of Indians—the Six Nations. They forbade any settle- 
ment or agriculture in all that great region, and it became 
known as the “hunting grounds.” 


More than $1,000,000 in Confederate currency and about 
$4,000 in gold coin and bullion were unearthed by the prong 
of a plow on Bret Knox’s farm, in Kentucky, by the planter, 
who had just taken the reins of the mule in hand in an effort 
_ to show a negro hand how to “ditch” a trough intended to 
- earry the accumulation of water from the plot of ground in 
5 The treasure is believed to have originally be- 
_ longed to Samuel H. Thornpson, whose father was prominent 


_ in the Confederate cause during the Civil War, but, as there 
- are no heirs, Knox will retain possession until a claim is 


made. The Confederate bills were mostly of $5, $10 and $20 


_ denominations, and were so mildewed from age that they fell 
_ to fragments when handled. 


One of the most necessary woods for special purposes is 
hickory, and there is so much concern over the depleted sup- 
ply of this invaluable timber that an organization called the 
National Hickory Association has been formed. The associa- 
tion has appealed to the Forest Service to take up the com- 
mercial study of hickory trees.’ Without hickory trees it will 
- be necessary to find some other material for buggy wheels, 
buggy shafts and whiffletrees, axe, pick and hammer handles, 
_ and several other articles. To find a substitute would be a 
_ mighty difficult matter, and the Forest Service promises to 
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look’ into the situation with a view of encouraging the con- 
servation of the present supply. of hickory and promoting the 
growth of the trees by planting or otherwise. 


The press gallery of the Berlin Reichstag has won a signal 
victory over the Deputies who abused them, and.have at last 
consented to resume their duties again, after an abject apology 
from the principal offender. During a recent debate there 
was a burst of mirth from the reporters owing to a certain 
remark, whereupon Herr Groeber called them a name which 
was far from complimentary. They showed their resentment 
by leaving the chamber in a body, and sent in a note, to the 
President, Count Stolberg, demanding a public apology from 
Herr Groeber. The latter, however, gave a blank refusal, 


{and for several days serious business in the Reichstag was 


at a standstill. Ministers and private members felt disin- 
clined to allow their words of wisdom to be confined to the 
four walls of the chamber. On Monday Prince Buelow made 
a speech on the German foreign policy, but not a word ap- 
peared in any home paper except the “Norddeutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung,” a semi-official organ. The result was that, 
extraordinary pressure was brought to bear on Herr Groeber 
from high quarters, and he made’an ample apology for the 
insult he leveled at the press gallery, as a consequence of 
which the reporters decided to resume work. 





JOKES AND JESTS. 


“Among the Quakers,” said Miss Wise, “I believe the men 
wear their hats in church.” ‘Pow ridiculous!” exclaimed Miss 
Gidday. “As if any one could possibly be interested in men’s 
hats!” 








Jaggles—Do you think there will ever be any radical change 
in the style of men’s hats? Waggles—Not unless somebody 
invents a hat that will cover the bald spot on the back of tiie 
head. 

! 
“In the barn, shoein’ 
“In the back yard, shooin’ 
“Tn the hammock, shooin’ 


“Hey, boy! Where’s your brother?” 
horses.” ‘“Where’s your mother?” 
chickens.” ‘“Where’s your father?” 
flies.” 


De Lush—McSosh told Dr. Weise that he experienced great 
difficulty in walking, and asked him what he could take. Von 
Stoo—What did the doctor advise—water? De Lush—No—a 
hansom. 


“George, I saw that Singleton woman to-day carrying the 
silk umbrella that she borrowed from mé at the club card 
party.” “Why didn’t you ask her for it?” “I was just going 
to, when I remembered that I borrowed it from Mrs. Trumper.” 

“Common politeness should teach men to give up their 
seats to a lady at all times.” “Oh, I don’t know. How about 
the man who paid $60,000 for his seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange? I guess he wouldn’t give it up to a lady in a 
hurry.” * / iy 

“Billy Green’s nothing but a coward.” “Is he?” “Yep. I 
called him a coward right to his face, I did, an’ he didn’t dast 
gay nothin’.” “Then he is a coward.” ‘You bet he is. An’ 
the next time I call him a coward I’ll say it right out lond 
so’s he can hear it.” 


A little girl was being put to bed one summer night, and 
after she had said her prayers her mother kissed her good- 
night, and said: “Now go to sleep, dear. Don’t be afraid, for 
God’s angels are watching over you.” In a short time, while 
the mother and father were-at tea, a small voice from upstairs 
was heard “Mamma!” “Yes, little one. What is it?” “God’s 
angels are buzzing around, and one’s bitten me!” 
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WHY “SUSPECTED HER | 





By Col. Ralph Fenton. 





It is some years since I one day received a call to go to a 
town on the Hudson River that shall be nameless, nor shall I 
describe it, further than to say that it is a favorite place of 
residence for many wealthy men ae business in the city 
of New York. 


The dispatch that took me to the depot in such a hurry’ 


bore the signature of Hiram Hardwick, a gentleman whom 
I knew well, and who had engaged me on several cases, and 
who had always treated me in the best possible manner. 

Hence it was a source of satisfaction to be now hurrying 
to his assistance in response to a request reading: 

“It is in your power to do me a great personal favor. 
of you hasten to my residence here.” 

I little dreamed, however, of the nature of the assistance that 
Mr. Hardwick desired at my hands. ; 

On leaving the depot I started to walk to his house. I had 
been there before, and knew of a short cut across the fields by 
which I could reach it more quickly than an ordinary hack 
would convey me there by the longer carriage road around. 

I had some minutes before caught sight of the turreted 
gables of his stylish residence, when I réalized that I had 
strayed from the path, and was lost. This was something not 
calculated to cause me any apprehension, for I was, at the 
worst, only a short distance from the house, and would not 
be compelled to more than cross a field or two. 

While thus thinking I suddenly came upon a scene that 
caused my heart to stop beating. 

There, in an opening where the underbrush grew less thick 
than at other near points, I saw the motionless figure of a 
man outstretched. He was dead. I knew that the very in- 
stant my eyes rested on him. But I knelt, nevertheless, and 
assured myself of the fact. 

While kneeling there beside the body I made another dis- 
covery. 

This murdered man was Philip Hardwick, son of Hiram 
Hardwick, who had sent for me. 

It flashed across my mind then why the old gentleman nad 
sent for me in such a hurry. It had something to do with 
his son, lying cold in death here in the woods, in sight of 
his own home, yet a spot as desolate almost as though in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains. 

With grave face I passed on presently. I had no fear of 
leaving the body there alone, for it had been hours since life 
had fled, and it had not been molested. Hence it was fair 
to assume that it would not be a the short time I calculated 
I should be absent. 

Mr. Hardwick met me at the door. 

“T am very glad to see you!” he exclaimed. “I am very 
much distressed over an occurrence that I cannot explain. 
Perhaps my fears may be foolish, and if they are I trust that 
you will do me the favor never to repeat that I sent for you.” 

“You may depend on me, sir. Now what is this strange 
occurrence of which you speak?” 

“My son, Philip—he is such a careful and thoughtful son, 
und he never absented himself from home before without giv- 
ing me some word—he went from here night before last, after 


I beg 


\ 


' supper, and has not since returned, nor-have I heard a word 


eS is tei 1 


from him. My heart misgives: me. 
for me.” 

How could I tell that fond old man that I had but this 
minute come from beside the body of that murdered son? It 
was utterly impossible for me to do so, and hastily drawing 
to a finish, I took my departure, promising that I would short- 
ly report to him, and saying to myself: 

“IT must leave it to others to break the news. I will i. to the 
town and send the coroner to take charge of the body.” 

I had not yet succeeded in finding this individual when I' 
was abruptly halted by a young and handsome lady. 


I want you to find him 
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“They tell me you are a detective,” she cried. 
I want you to find Philip Hardwick for me.” 
* Philip Hardwick! The mention of the name caused me to 
glance quickly and keenly at her. 


“If you are, 


“Pardon me,” I said, pointedly, “but what may Philip Hard- - 


wick have been to you?” : 


She looked confused, turned her eyes down, and lowly an- — 


swered: 

“He—he was—was—a very dear friend.” 

“And why are you concerned about him?” 

“Because—because—he had promised to call on me last 
evening, and failed to do so. He had never broken his word 
with me at any time before, and when I heard to-day that his 
father was worried over his absence, and that he had not been 
seen in some hours, I—I—thought something dreadful must 
have happened.” 

I inwardly called myself a brute for thinking that this girl 
was a coquette. Yet that was the way her words impressed 
me. I could not feel that they were prompted by an unselfish 
love for the subject of the conversation, whose dead white face 
was constantly before my mental eye. i 


It was an impulse, a strange and unaccountable whim, that 


led me to-suddenly say: 

“Come with me. I would like to take a walk through the 
fields while I ask you some questions of Philip Hardwick, 
about whose disappearance I must confess there is a mystery.” 

The mystery I hinted at would have forced her to accom- 
pany me even had there been no stronger motive. 

As we went out of the village I let her talk as she would, on 
my own part uttering no word save to lead her on. 

Inwardly I commented: 

“She rattles on at a great rate for a persom who at first 
professed to be profoundly distressed over the disappearance 
of a lover. She is heartless, of that I am certain, and it re 
mains to be seen if there is anything back of that.” 

It appeared to me that frequently, when she came to a halt 
she groped mentally for words toecontinue. In other words, 
her conversation was forced, yet did not appear to me to be 
forced in that manner which might be expected from one who 
is trying to rise superior to a greatesorrow. 

I saw from the movements of her eyes that she wus con- 
scious of our vicinity, and that we were approaching the home 
of Philip Hardwick; but she made no comment thereon, as I 
expected she would. 

At last we were close to the spot. 

I drew her attention in another direction until her feet had 
almost touched the body of the murdered man. Then, facing 
her in its direction, I cried: 

“Just see there!” 


“ 


She glanced down at the pallid face, and a great change 


came over her own. 
was written on it. 
might be experienced at having a clever trick played upon 
one. 

And it was due to the expression of her face in that tran- 
sient space of time that I suspected her. 

Suspected her of what? 

I hardly could have said myself of Seat I suspected her, 
further than that I believed her profession of love for Philip 
Hardwick was a sham. 

An instant, and then falling on her knees beside the corpse, 
ghe bent her face down, spoke to him, called his name, then 
clasping her hands above her head, turned a drawn, hard face 
toward me and cried: 

“Joe Raymond did this!” 

And then she hid her face in her hands and began to sob 
convulsively: 

I lifted her, supported her from the Hioeria spot, and must 
confess to a feeling of pity until it forced itself on me that 
her sobs were too hard, too dry, too acrobatic, if I may so 
express it. 

“Do not grieve so, little lady,’ I said, mustering a kindly 
tone for the occasion. “Quiet these sobs. Remember you will 
soon be in the village. And now tell me who is Joe Ray- 
‘ mond?” 


But it was not horror nor anguish that 


It was‘rather a deep.surprise, such as . 
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then turning to me a face that was far from being tear-stained, 

responded: 

-“He—he was a sort of rival atocdt iahee Hardwick.” 

~*"A rival?” 

a Yes,” 

.“In what?” 

| _“For—for my favors,” she hesitatingly, ante said. “Mr. 
I Hardwick was inclined to be jealous, and I couldn’t help teas- 

| ing him a little, and—and—it me hard feelings between 
4 hem. 3) 

Having seen the lady to her boaiatns place—she was a 

fomparative stranger in town, I learned—I sought out the 

coroner and sent him to take charge of the body, then went in 

quest of Joe Raymond. 

a was not long in finding him—a well-formed, pleasant-faced 

man of nearly thirty—at sight of whom I told myself that he 

could not be the murderer. 

E ' “Are you Joseph Raymond?” I inquired. 

ey am.’ 
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_ “Did you know Philip Hardwick?” 
: vr did. x) 
against you. It seems that you were both paying attention 
) to a young lady, and that the rivalry produced some hard 
7) “There was no rivalry worthy of the name,” was the prompt 
| response. “As a matter of fact, both were amusing ourselves 
| came into town, but I am sure that Phil would no more have 
‘married her than I would.” 
“Was her reputation shady?” I inquired. 
“IT would not wish to say that,” was the rejoinder, “but she 
- augured no good of her. So it is absurd 
I interrupted him just there. 
_ individual whom I had noticed before dogging my footsteps, 
and who was watching with keenest interest the conversation 


- “Well, he has been murdered, and suspicion is directed 
* feeling.” 
by paying attention to a lively and bright young lady who 
I gave him a quick glance. 
_ chose to envelop herself and her antecedents it a mystery that 
“Who is that man yonder? Can you tell me?” indicating an 
_ between Raymond and myself. 


“That? Oh, that is my cousin.” 

“Your cousin?” 

“Yes.” : 

“Hem! Well, I must ask you to consider yourself under 


arrest for the present. It is only nominal, but until some- 
thing further develops I must keep you in custody.” 
“Very well,” he answered, without hesitation. ‘There is 
no disgrace in an arrest—the disgrace comes in the charge 
. being proved, and that it will not be in this instance.” 
The name of Raymond’s cousin was Peroy, and his face 
_ struck me as being familiar. But I could not say where or 
_ when I had seen it. 
. “Does he live here?” I inquired. 

“No. He only came up from New York recently. 


$ 


ie 


fe 


I have 


| : _ “Why should he desire that?” 
“Money. If I should die without heirs he would inherit the 


My eyes opened a trifle, but I made no comments. 

a Less than an hour later I was talking with Peroy, commiser- 
ating with him over Raymond’s unpleasant position. 

er “He has got himself into a pretty bad box,” he rejoined. 
“YT am sorry for him, for he is a first-rate fellow, barring a lit- 
_ tle hotheadedness. I have seen him——” | 
Something dropped through the bottom of a defective pocket 
and struck the ground at our feet. 
; It was a photograph. It fell face upward, and before he 
could pick it up I caught a glimpse of it. The picture com- 
_ prised a little group of three—a man, a woman, and a baby. 
_ He was the man, and Minnie Gay, as she called herself, was 
_ the woman. . 
Click! click! F ; 
“Mr. Peroy, you are my prisoner!” 
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beh She was busy with a dainty lace kerchief for a moment, and 
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The handcuffs were on his 
nouncement. 

Despite his protestations I conveyed him to the jail, and 
inside of half an hour Minnie Gay was also an L inmate in the 
guise of a prisoner. 

The woman soon broke down, yet stubbornly refused to 
admit a knowledge of the dark crime. 

“See here,’ I argumentatively said, “I can gather the evi- 
dence to send both you and Peroy to the gallows, but am. 
willing to afford you an opportunity to turn State’s evidence. 
I am well informed of the nature of the crime. You are 
Peroy’s wife, or worse, and came here to help him steal a 
fortune. You coquetted with Hardwick and Raymond to 
breed ill feeling between them, and to cast the murder of 
one on the other. It was intended that Hardwick should be 
accused of the murder of Raymond, but in an unforeseen 
exigency Peroy was forced to murder Hardwick. It was not 
what you had planned for, but if Raymond could be sent to the 
gallows Peroy would inherit the estate now in the possession 
of that gentleman. You see, I am familiar with the points. 
Now tell me all or noi, as you please.” 

The woman made a clean breast of it then. 

It had been the intention to murder Raymond and cast 
the burden of the crime on Hardwick. But Hardwick had 
come upon them at the spot where I found his body, and had 
overheard enough of what passed to comprehend the villain- 
ous plot afoot. The instant Peroy saw Hardwick there he 
snatched out a revolver and shot him down. Then separating, 
the guilty couple had hastened to the village, there to await 
events. 

It was impossible to do or say anything to assuage the sorrow 
of Mr. Hardwick over the loss of his son, and I returned to 
the city that night. A few months later Peroy was hung for 
the crime and Minnie Gay went to prison for life. 


wrists even as I made the an- 
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Being credibly informed the other day by a queer old man. 
of the persuasion that the southeast monsoon was still fighting 
the northeast monsoon to see which would conquer, and the in- 
formation being followed by a dissertation on the failure of the 
last sea sports owing to the same perversity of a veteran lag: 
ging superfluous on the stage when he ought to have left the 
boards empty for the keen northeaster, it occurred to me that 
there was a considerable amount of information to be ob- 
tained about winds without discoursing on windiness. Until 
one actually experiences it there is a lot of romance hanging 
around the outskirts of the word monsoon. We speak of the 
monsoon being late or early, of the east coast being practically 
closed, but unless we go down to the sea in ships the wind 
affects us but little. In the great coniinents of India and Aus- 
tralia, however, the breaking of the rains is a matter of real 
moment, of general interest to every one, of painful and keen- 
est anxiety to many, and in such cases the word -is fraught 
with a meaning which is greater than ever book conveyed to 
the minds of man. Apart from the winds of regular habit 
there are the many local winds which occur in different parts 
of the world and are generally unkind in character. Of such 
may be mentioned the Simoon, Sirocco, Harmatian, the Puna 
of Peru, the bitter northeaster of Britain, the Mistral of Mar- 
seilles and that coast; the Pampero of the Andes. With all 
these local breezes, though in fact they are oftentimes gales of 
some velocity, many curious effects are coupled, and one of the 
most noticeable of these is that the blowing of the genuine 
nor’easter at home is always coincident with the greatest num- 
ber of deaths from consumption and brain disease. There is_ 
here opened up a wide field of most interesting research for 
the curious in weather study and humanity lore, for the effect 
of wind on sentient beings has never been as deeply considered 
as it might be. Thus in the lower planes of life the animals 
are distinctly affected by winds, and in particular cats, as any 
one will remember if they consider the peculiarities of cats — 
when high winds are blowing. Cattle, too, are susceptible to 
winds, and possibly more to the premonition of wind, while 
the blowing of a nor’wester will exhilarate some temperaments 
in a manner not quite the same as anything else will, 
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These Books Tell 


- 4 QOMPLETE SET IS A REGULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Paci Hook consists of sixty-four pages, printed on good paper, in clear type and neatly bound in @n attractive, illustrated cover, 
of the books are also profusely illustrated, and all of the subjects treated upon are explained in such a simple manner that any 
Look over the list as classified and see if you want to know anything about the subject 


me can thoroughly understand them. 
mentioned. 





THESE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS OR WILL PE SENT BY MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS 
FROM THIS OFFICE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, TEN CENTS EACH, OR ANY THREE BOOKS FOR TWENTY-FIVE 
GENTS. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, N.Y.’ 





MESMERISM. 

No. 81. HOW TO MESMERIZH.—Containing the most ap- 
Proved methods of mesmerism; also how to cure all kinds of 
diseases by animal magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By Prof. Leo 
Hugo Koch, A. G, S., author of “How to Hypnotize,” ete. 


| PALMISTRY. 

No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of reading the lines on the hand, together with 
a full explanation of their meaning. Also explaining phrenology, 
“and the key for telling character by the bumps on the head. By 
Leo Hugo Koch, A. ©. S. Fully illustrated. 


HYPNOTISM. : 
~ No. 838. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Containing valuable and in- 
structive information regarding the science of hypnotism. Also 
explaining the most approved methods which are employed by the 
leading hypnotista of the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S. 


SPORTING. 

No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
hunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
together with descriptions of game and fish. 

No. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—PFully 
illustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
structions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 
No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
- A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
diseases peculiar to the horse. 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
book for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing them. Fully illustrated. 
By ©. Stansfield Hicks. | 


FORTUNE TELLING. 

No. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
Containing the great oracle of human destiny; also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curious games of cards. A complete book. 

No. 28, HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—HBverybody dreams, 
from the little child to the aged man and woman. ‘This little book 
gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and OR Ore days, and “Napoleon’s Oraculum,” the book of fate. 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNBES.—Everyone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
book. Buy one and be convinced. Tell your own fortune. Tell 
the fortune of your friends. 

No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
Containing rules for telling fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, 
or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future events 
by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. Illustrated 


ATHLETIC. 

No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETEH.—~Giving full in- 
etruction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little book. 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the differ- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Hvery boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
without an instructor. 

No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 
instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
Embracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 
A handy and useful book. . 
> No. 34. HOW TO FENCE.—Containing full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the broadsword; also instruction in archery. 
Described with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 
positions in fencing. A complete book. 


8 TRICKS WITH CARDS. | 
No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing 
ézplanations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
to card tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
gieight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 


@pecially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. Illustrated. 


By A. Anderson. ! 
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No. 722. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—HEm-| : 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il-) 
lustrations. By A. Anderson. a 

No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—f 
Uontaining deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurors 
and magicians. Arranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated.) 


MAGIC.  - 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS,—The great book of magic and 

card tricks, containing full instruction on al! the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by) 
our leading magicians ; every boy should obtain a copy of this book 
as it will both amuse and instruct. 4 
No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight) 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the) 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. The only 
authentic explanation of second sight. J 
No. 48. HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN.—Containing the! 
grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, etc. 4 


one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals, 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustfated. | 
No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain- 
ing the secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 
No. 70. HOW TO MAKB MAGIC TOY S.—Containing full 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. q 
No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with eure and the magic of numbers. By A. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. : ' 
No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJUROR. — Containing | 
tricks with Dominos, Dice, @ups and Balls, Hats, etc. HWmbracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. 
No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com. 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together with many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 


Illustrated. 
MECHANICAL. | 
No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pneumatics, mechanics, etc. The most instructive book published,” 
_ No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEDR.—Containing full 


gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 
_No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Molian Harp, Xylo- 
phene and other musical instruments; together with a brief de 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. | 
No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN.—Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention, 
Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsomely 
illustrated. By John Allen. 
No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Containing~ 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks, _ 
By A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 


LETTER WRITING. 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com- 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters, 
and when to use them, giving specimen letters for young and old. 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIES.—Giving 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects; 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. | 

No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects;. 
also giving sample letters for instruction. ‘s 

No. 538. HOW TO WRITH LETTERS.—A wonderful little 
book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, everybody and any- 
body you wish to write to. Hvery young man and every young 
lady in the land should have this book, 

No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY.—Con- 
taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject; 


also rules for punctuation and composition, with specimen letters. 


THE STAGE. 
No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
30 O0K.-—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
ost famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
th hi wonderful little book. 
No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPHRAKER.— 
ntaining a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
nd Irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
zent and amateur shows. 
3 o 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
| ‘AN iD JOKE BOOK. took eet new and very instructive. Every 
DO y should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
; mizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 
No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKHS., This i is one of the most original 
ke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
on ains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, ete., of 
1 errence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
e day. Every boy oe — enjoy a good substantial joke should 
ain : oe ae 
D vo. Ww TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
te eacincs how to make up for various characters 6n the 
ie; together with the duties o foe Stage Manager, Prompter, 
nic Artist and Property Man. aaa a prominent Stage Manager. 
- | o. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOK OK.—Containing the lat- 
Bookes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
Ee poplar German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
ored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


















































| HOUSEKEEPING. 
No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN -—Gontaining 
al instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
f country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
rer at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 


o. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
In cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
fish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
astry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
DOKS,. 
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No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSH.—It contains iavormation for 
rybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
ake almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
ackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 
No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
tription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
together with full instructions for ae Dlectric Toys, Batteries, 
etc, a George Trebel,A. M., M. Containing over fifty il- 
lustrations. 
No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
ae: dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
: . A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 
No. ‘67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
ge collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
becther with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


| ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
ennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderfu} imitations), can master the 
rt, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
reatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 
No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN-AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
ery valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
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parlor or crane room entertainment. It contains more for the 
. oney. a any bo ublished. 
No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
pk, eine the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
sgammon, croquet, dominoes, etc. 
No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS -—Containing all 
: leading page of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
c a¢ eee sayin 
| HOW TO PLAY CARDS. —A complete and handy little 
eck Bers the rules and ft eee for playing Euchre, Crib- 
ba: Casino, Forty-Five, Ra&.tce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
A luction Pitch, All Fours, and tfany other popular games of cards. 
"No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
ated interesting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. A 
€ implete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 
: iy ETIQUETTE. 
Wo. 13. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF BTIQUETTH.—It 
fs a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
labout. There’s hap iness in it. 
o. 33. HOW TO Bl HAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette 
of 2001 society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 
pi pea ng to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and 
in the drawing-room, 
DECLAMATION. 
i yo 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF KMCITATIONS. 
| i Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dute 
@ialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
s ‘ 5 many standard readings. 
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' games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable }H 


teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems froms 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the momt 
simple and concis2 manner possible. 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE. —Giving rules for He the best de 
bates, outlines for debateg, questions for discussion 
sources for RSSRRE infofmation on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—tThe arts ana wiles of flirtation are 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it fame 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which ig 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
without one. 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCH is the title of a new and handsome 


tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
a to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 
ances. 
No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to besobserved, with many curious and. interesting things not gen- 
orany aes 
HOW TO DRESS.—Containing ful! instruction in the 
art of Stiaiae and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 
No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
EXverybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. ‘The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. © 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated and 
containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, peeeue i arrot, ete. 

No. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illus- 
trated. By Ira Drofraw 
No. 40. HOW TO MAKB AND SET TRAPS. —Including hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
Also how to cure skins. C@opiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 


eene. 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGER PETS .—Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keepin 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving fu 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty-eight 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind ever 


published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and in- 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. This 
book cannot be equaled. 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book for 
eee ee kinds of candy, ice-cream ae essences, etc. ete. 

OW TO BEGOME AN HOR.—Gontaining full 
information ihebacding choice of subjects, the use of words and the 
manner of preparing and submitting manuscript. Also containing 
valuable information as to the neatness, legibility and general come 
position of manuscript, essential to a successful author. By Prince 
iland, 
~ No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR. —A wort 
derful book, containing useffil and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
ay: Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com- 

aints. 
P No: 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS. —Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins, Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady, 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and sensible rules for beginner's, and ne relates some adventureg 
and TE of well-known detective 

No. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER —Contain- 
ing carol information regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 
Abney. ) 
No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
GADBET.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittance, 
eourse of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, author 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 63. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a_boy 


h| should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Come 


piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to Become & 
West Point Military Cadet.” 


PRICE 10 CENTS. EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 
Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER. —Conteining four . 


littie book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instrue_ 
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«WILD WEST WEEKLY” 


A Magazine Con TraININe STORIES, SKETCHES, ETC., OF WESTERN LIFE 
. COLORED COVERS | 32 PaGEs . Price 5 Cents 








295 Young Wild West and the Cattle ErAnGere; or, Crooked ! 300 Young Wild West Crossing the Dead Line; or, The Cow- 
Work on the Big G Ranch. boys and the Sheep Herders. 

296 Young Wild West’s Four Rees; or, “rhe Secret Band of | 301 Young Wild West and the Boy Hunters; or, Arietta and 
Cold Camp. the Game Stealers. | 

297 Young Wild West’s Race for Gold; or, Arietta and the| 302 Young Wild West on the Desert of Death; or, Hemmea in 
Bank Robbers. by Bandits. 

' 298 Young Wild West and the Tenderfoot Tourist; or, A _Griz-| 303 Young Wild West and the Pioneers; or, Fighting Thee 

zly Hunt in the Rockies. Way to Grizzly Gulch. d 

299 Young Wild West Routing the “Ghost Dancers”; or, Ari-| 304 Young Wild West and “Rawhide Ralph”; or, The Worst. 
etta and the Snake Charmer. Cowboy in Texas. 


~~ es 


— —"*wORK AND WIN® 


CoNTAINING THE FRED FEARNOT S10RTEs 


CoLoRED Covers 32 PAGES © . Prick 5 CENTS © 

497 Fred Fearnot’s Quarrel with Terry; or, Settling a Friendly |502 Fred Fearnot and the Boy Puzzle; or, The Pitcher He 
Dispute. Could Not Hit. 4 

498 Fred Fearnot’s School Boy Stars; or, Teaching a Young|503 Fred Fearnot’s Cup Defender; or, Trying Out His New 
Nine the Game. Yacht. 

s00. Pred RESTnOL. Track Team; or, Beating the College 504 Fred Fearnot Playing Inside’ Ball; or, How ue and Terry 
Champions. Won the Game. 

500 Fred Fearnot and the Rival Inverse; or, Finishing a Base- 
ball Feud. 505 Fred Fearnot’s Great Madurance; or, Winning the Mara- 

501 Fred Fearnot’s High Dive; or, Showing Them How to thon Race. 
Swim. 506 Fred Fearnot’s Pinch Hit; or, Anything to Win the Game. 





“PLUCK AND LUCK” 


ConTAINING ALL KINDs or STORIES 


CoLorED CovERS 32 PAGES | Prick 5 Cents. 
523 Fighting with Washington; or, The Boy Regiment of the| 528 Driven Adrift; or, The Trip of the Daisy. By Capt. Thos. 
Revolution. By Gen’l. Jas. A. Gordon, H. Wilson. 


524 The Smartest Boy in Philadelphia; or, Dick Rollins’ Fight | 529 Bob the Waif. A Story of Life in New York. By Howard 
for a Living. By Allyn Draper. Austin, 


525 The White Boy Chief; or, The Terror of the North Platte. | 530 The Wildest Boy in New York; or, ‘ Gawda at the Brink. | 


By An Old Scout. (A True Temperance Story.) By H. K. Shackleford. | 
526 The Boy Senator; or, How’ He Won His Toga. By Allan| 531 Bushwhacker Ben; or, The Union Boys of Tennessee. By 


Arnold, Col. Ralph Fenton. ) 
527 Napoleon’s Boy Guardsman; or, A Hero at Highteen. By/|532 The Night Riders of Ravenswood. (A Strange Story of 
Richard R. Montgomery. Arizona. ) By Allan Arnold. 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps, by 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, N. Y 
IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS 


of our Weeklies and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. Cut out and fill” 
in the following Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the weeklies you w ant and we will send them to you by 
return mail. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. 
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“Tipped by the Ticker; or, 
_ On to Success; or, 
A Bid*for a Fortune; or, 
" B ound to Rise: or, 
74 Out for the Dollars: 
7> For Fame and Fortune; or, 
76 A Wall Street Winner; 
Wi The Road to Wealth: 
48 On 

#9 A Chase for 

7 luggling eas the Market ; or, 
Cast Adrift; o 
Playing the Market or, 
3 A Pot of Money: o 
84 From. Rags to Riches : or, 
85 On His Merits; or, 
86 Trapping the Brokers ;,or, 
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STORIES OF BOYS WHO MAKE MONE} 3 wv ; 


a ey a SELF-MADE MAN*® 


ah rf 














~ PRICE OE 5 Cts, 
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This Weekly col 
advantage of 2 
our most successt 
ous and wealthy. 


Ssing opportunities. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


Eye to Business; or, The Boy Who Was Not_Asleep. 
An Ambitious Boy in Wall Street. 
The Boy Who Got Ahead, 
A Country Boy in Wall.Street. 
IY ighting g His Way to Success. 
or, A Smart Boy in Wall Street. 
The Boy Who Won Both. 

or, Making a Mint of Money. 
or, The Boy Who ITound It Out. 
The Young Mercury of Wall Street. 
a Fortune; or, The Boy Who Hustled. 
The Boy Who Made it Pay. 
The Luck of a Homeless Loy. 
A Keen Boy in Wall Street. 
The Legacy of a Lucky Boy. 
& Lucky Wall Street Messenger. 
The Smartest woy Alive. 
A Game Wall Street Boy. 


the Wing; or, 


87 A Million in Gold: or,. The Treasure of Santa Cruz. 


88 Bound to Make Money; or, 
89 The Boy Magn , 
90 Making Money “or, A Wall 
91 A Harvest of Gold; 

92 On the Curb; or, baa tine the Wali 
93 A Freak of Fortune; or, 
94 The Prince of Wall Street : or, 
95 Starting His Own Business : or, 
96 A Corner 
97 First in the Field:.or, _Doigs, Business for Himself. 
98 A Broker at Eighteen : 
99 Only a Dollar: 


100 
101 
102 
108 
104 
195 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 


Price & Co., Boy Brokers; or, 
A Winning Risk ; or, The Boy Who Made Good. 

From a Dime to a Million: or, A Wide-Awake Wall Street Boy, 
The Path to Good Luck; 
Mart Morton’s Money: or, A Corner in Wall Street Stocks. 
Famous at Fourteen: 
Tips to Fortune: or, 
Striking His Gait; or, 
From Messenger to Millionaire: 
The Boy Gold Hunters; or, 
Tricking the Traders; 
Jack 
A Golden Shower ; 
113 Making a Record: 


Irom the West to Wall Street. 
Mating Baseball Vay. 
Street Messenger’s Luck. 
The Buried Treasure of Coral Island. 
Street Brokers. 
The Boy’ Who Struck Luck. 
A Big Veal for Big Money. 
The Boy Who Caught On. 
Wall Street Loy Who Won. 


ate; or 


in Stock; or, T he 
Loy Gilbert's Wall Street Career. 
or, Frou "Ehtend Boy to Owner. 


The Young Traders of Wall Street. 


or, The Boy. M ner of Death Valley. 


or, The Boy Who Made a Great Name. 
A Lucky Wall Street, Deal. 

The Perils of a Roy Engineer. 

or, A Boy's Luck in Wall Street. 
After a Pirate's Treasure. 

or, A W all Street Boy’s Game of Chance. 
Merry’s Grit: or Making a Man of Himself. 

or, The Boy Banker of Wall Street. 

or, The Luck of a Working Boy, 


tains interesting stories of smart boys, who win fame and fortune by thei ability. to ea. : 
Some of these stories are founded on true incidents in the lives of ' 
ul self-made men, and show how a boy of pluck, perseverance and brains can become fam- 
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A Fight for Money; or, From School to Wall Street. 

Stranded Out West: or, The Boy Who Found a Silver Mine. 

Ben Bassford’s Luck : or, Working on Wall Street Tips. 

A. Robnd fe Gold aes or The Treasure of the Secret Caves. 

Get Rich How a Wall Street, Boy Made Money. 

rier toms Frank : bs "The Boy Who Became Famous. 

A $30,000 T.p; or, The Young Weazel of Wall Street. 

Plucky Bob: o¥, The Boy Who Won Success. a 

From New sboy’ to Banker; or, Rob Lake's Rise. in Wall Street. “ 

A Golden Stake; or, The Treasure of the Indies. ( 

A Grip on the Market; or, A Hot Time in Wall Street. | 

Watching His Chance; or, From Ferry Boy to Captain. 

A Game for Gold; or, The vOuee IKXing of Wall” Street. 

A Wizard for Luck; or, Getting Ahead in the World. 

A Fortune at Stake; or, A Wall Street. Messenger’s Deal. 

His Last Nickel: or, What It im for Jack Rand. 

Nat Noble, the Little Broker; or,.The Boy Who Started a Wall | 
Street Panic. . 

A Struggle for 






1 me: or, The Gamest Boy in the World. 
2 The Young Money Magnate ; or, The Wall Street Boy 
Broke the Market. 
A Lucky Contract ; 
A Big Risk: or, Th 
On Pirate's Isle; ‘The Treasure of the Seven Craters. 
A Wall Street MyStery ; or, The Boy Who Beat the Syndicate} 
Dick Hadley’s Mine: or, The Boy Gold Diggers of Mexico. : 
A Boy Stockbroker; or, From Errand Boy to Ai? tA 


Wall reet Story. ) . 
Facing the World: or, A Poor Boy's Fight for Fortune. 
a Million; or, How a Boy Worked It in Wall 


Who. 
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The Boy Who Made a Raft of Money. 
ame that Won. 


A Tip Worth 
Street. 
silly the Cabin at or,. The Treasure of 
Just His Luck; or, Climbing the Ladder of 
Out with His Own Cireus;: or, 
Playing for Money: or, T he Boy Trader of Wall Street. 
The Boy Copper Miner; or, Ted Brown's Rise to Riches. 
Tips off the Tape; or, The Boy Who Startled Wall Street. a 
Striking it Rich: or, From Office Boy to Merchant Prince. ne 
Lucky in Wall Street; or, The Boy Who Trimmed the Brokerg.” 
In a Class by H mself: or The Plucky Boy Who Got to the Top.! 
Bulling the Market: or, The Errand Boy Who Worked a Corner., 
(A Wall Street Story.) a 


q 
keleton Island. 


‘ame and Fortune. 
The Success of a Young Barnum. 
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For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps, by | 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 


24 Union Square, New York. 











IF YOU WANT 


ANY BACK NUMBERS e 


of our Weeklies and cannot procure them ‘from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. 


Cut out and fill. 


in the following Order Blank anl send it to us with the price of the weeklies you want and we will send them to you by 


return mail. 


POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN 


THe SAME AS MON.AY. 
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